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Significant 


Prime Minister 
Goes to the People 
J. Ramsay MacDoNna.Lp 
in a Radio Address’ 


It is up to this election to prove to the 
world that the pillars of our state are 
sure and that, although, to the rest of 
the world, we are hit hard, we have the 
will and the endurance to come through 
with our reputation enhanced. Let me 
strike the note upon which the election 
should be sought. This is no bankers’ 
ramp, no mere anxiety of the city. The 
city [i.e., the financial center] may have 
been guilty of sins both of omission and 
commission. When we have reached the 
state of stability, these sins will be dealt 
with. The reforms can be made. 

For the moment, we must bend our 
energies to the immediate difficulties 
which beset us. We must see to it that 
when a manufacturer produces goods, he 
knows what value he is to get for them. 
When a working-man brings home wages, 
he must see to it that his wife knows how 
much bread and cheese, tea and sugar she 
ean buy with her shillings. In a compre- 
hensive sentence, that is our case and our 
care. 

If you have been inspired by and are 
proud of what we did last August, show it 
in the ballot box. You may have been 
irritated by cuts and angered by taxation, 
but these burdens will be as nothing to 
what you have to suffer if the value of 
the pound is reduced by a half and you 
do not know week in, and week out, how 
far your money can go to feed and clothe 
your children. 


Crazy Price, 
Indestructible Value 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
in The Forum 


Osear Wilde said in one of his plays: “A 
eynie is a man who knows the price of 
everything and the value of nothing.” It 
is extraordinarily true, but it is yet more 
extraordinary that the modern men who 
make that mistake most obviously are 
not the cynics. On the contrary, they are 
those who call themselves the Optimists. 
; It is too often those very people 
who have spoilt all their good effect, and 
weakened their considerable good example 
in work and social contact, by that very 
error, that things are to be judged by the 
price and not by the value. And since 
Price is a crazy and incalculable thing, 
while Value is an intrinsic and indestruc- 
tible thing, they have swept us into a 
society which is no longer solid but fluid; 
as unfathomable as a sea and as treach- 
erous as a quicksand. Whether anything 
more solid can be built again upon a 
social philosophy of values, there is now 
no space to discuss at length here; but I 
am certain that nothing solid can be built 
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Sentiments 


on any other philosophy; certainly not 
upon the utterly unphilosophical phi- 
losophy of blind selling and buying; of 
bullying people into purchasing what they 
do not want; of making it badly so that 
they may break it and imagine they want 
it again; of keeping rubbish in rapid cir- 
culation like a dust storm in a desert; and 
pretending that you are teaching men to 
hope, because you do not leave them one 
intelligent instant in which to despair. 


Capitalist 
On Capitalism 


OwEN D. Youne 


in The New York Times 


After all, capitalism is only a vehicle 

by which civilization has gotten this far 
along the road. It is not an end in itself. 
It has served mankind well, and neces- 
sarily we must be ‘‘from Missouri” until 
something better is demonstrated. 
I ean indict the capitalistic system as well 
as the Bolshevist. I know its failures as 
well as he. I know the grain rotting in 
one part of the world while stomachs are 
starving in another is a blot on the ma- 
chinery of capitalism. I know that unem- 
ployment when men are ready to work, 
and other men need the things they could 
make, is a disgrace to the machinery of 
capitalism. I know that wealth produced 
is not yet fairly distributed. . . . And yet 
that does not mean that I am a Bolsheyist. 
It means only that I am conscious of our 
failures. It does not mean that I am bent 
on destroying an established machine. It 
means that I am willing to direct my 
attention to the improvement of that ex- 
isting machine. . . The defects of cap- 
italism are a challenge to youth, espe- 
cially in America, to cure them, and I look 
forward to an economic and social ad- 
yance comparable to the developments in 
mechanics and applied science. 
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Not Prophets, 
Practical Politicians 2 


: ARNOLD H. Kamiat 
in The Hibbert Journal 


New religionists are too eager to attain — 
results. And to obtain results, they are 
prepared to sacrifice too much. They aim __ 
to found a religion to suit the masses of 
men, the modern man and woman, the 
man who runs, the busy man, the man 
who has neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to think. the practical man, the man 
of utilitarian outlook and _ epicurean 
standards, the seeker after happiness, the 
kind that is supposed to want a servitor- ; 
deity. And thus do the prophets of the 
new “religion” reveal themselves to be no 
prophets, but practical politicians. Now 
practical politicians may organize a 
church, but they cannot build a religion. 
That is a task for saints and prophets, ; 
philosophers and theologians, artists and 
poets. . 

It is furthermore a question whether 
he who would create a practical religion 
to suit practical people, an intellectually 
easy and simple religion of deeds to 
satisfy busy, hustling men and women, 
has not woefully failed to penetrate their 
deeper psychology. Has he accurately 
gauged their innermost wants? I, for one, 
doubt it. 


Taxing System | 
On a Moral Basis 


LApy NorAuH SPENCER CHURCHILL 
in The London Sunday Graphic 


Why not a super-tax on selfishness? 
There are things I definitely like to tax. 
The woman who keeps cats and feeds 
them on beef kidneys and tinned salmon, 
with milk enriched with cream. I would 
tax the selfish bachelor with a cellar full 
of old wine who does not entertain, and 
also the wealthy bachelor who snubs his 
poor relations. I would tax any woman 
who hoarded, and certainly the woman 
who spends three-fourths of her time 
turning over things in shops and wasting 
the time and patience of all. 4 

Tax people who never cease to talk © 
about themselves, especially those who 
talk about their ailments, overlooking the ; 
patient suffering in many of our hospitals. : 
But the men and women who depress — 
others by mentioning their own ailments : 
must be heavily fined. : 

Tax snubbing, that hateful form of — 
snobbery. Snubbing, like irritability, does — 
more harm than good, though at times it 
can be a tonic. By all means tax scandal- j 
mongers—those people should be taxed up 
to the hilt. The first hint of a spoken j 
runior and the axe should fall, their words — 
should be tracked down with ruthless — 
vehemence with the same intensive energy 
as exterminating a pest. 

And I would tax meanness to the hilt. 
Nothing good will ever emerge out of 
meanness. Meanness is a blind alley of 
futility. Meanness is an unlit street 
peopled with expired endeavors, like good 
intentions come to naught lying like a 
carpet of dead leaves underneath the feet. 
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HERP is no more dismal acquies- 

cence in the present social order 

| than the ready assignment to the 

few, and the still fewer, of a per- 

sonal concern in community well-being. 
Coupled with the fact that those social 
‘problems which in the primary commu- 
nity are safely tolerated become cancer- 
ous in an impacted population, the un- 
eoncern as to them by a mounting ma- 
‘jority becomes at once the source of evil 


within whose souls there is a spark of 
civic consciousness. 

It is a tragic coincidence that while the 
urban massing of population produces 


\ 


new social problems, almost baffling in 


their demands, and intensifies to new 
seriousness the older ones, no longer 
safely left to chance solutions, it has also 
dissipated the sense of responsibility. The 
specialization of social service is an in- 
-escapable result and a beneficent one, 
inasmuch as a deepened understanding 
and a skilled treatment are demanded by 
the accentuated social problems. But social 
interest is not safely assignable from the 
many to the few. Accountability for com- 
munity defects does not crystallize. When 
it escapes from the individual social con- 
sciousness, it leaves a vacuum. 


<4) 


_ There is a fortunate, measurable com- 
pensation in the development of the social 
reformer. Great souls devote themselves 


with infinite ardor and self-sacrifice to 


human causes. They attack one after an- 
other of the manifold evils of social error 
and neglect. But ‘at the utmost, they can- 
not compensate for a prevalent indiffer- 
ence. Their victories are gauged to the 
degree with which they can awaken to 


a particular need and arouse for a defi- 


nite remedy the preoccupied mind and the 
slumbering sense of an effective sector of 


m, 


the community. 


Meanwhile, the social problems have re- 
fused to be centralized along with popu- 


| lation. In the closer bonds of common- 


wealth and of nation, the barriers to a 
mon interest having broken down, the 
d and the ill of the small community, 
longer self-contained, have become the 
fal concern of the enlarged group. The 

d degeneracy of the country hamlet 
} sore a spot, and comparably as peril- 
us a focal point of infection, as the city 


HERBERT C. PARSONS 


President of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 


This article is adapted from the 
address delivered by Mr. Parsons 
at the recent Eastern Convention of 
the Laymen’s League in Norwich, 
Conn. The introduction of the spoken 
discourse dealt with the small town, 
specifically Northfield, Mass., where 
Mr, Parsons was reared, and the life 
there, so direct, intimate, and individ- 
ual; and then he showed the growth 
of larger communities which have less 
sense of personal responsibility, until 
we come to the city of to-day. At this 
point the following begins. 


It comes to this, that community re- 
sponsibility is not to be measured by the 
census tables. No longer is there exclusive 
local proprietorship in neighborhood de- 
fects and shortcomings. What is healthful 
and orderly and sweet in the village, 
which has not lost its parochial value, has 
become a people’s treasure. Each to itself, 
but no longer for itself, the civic sense, 
the alertness to evil presence, and the 
will to its correction, gain new acuteness 
of accountability. 

There is but one instrumentality for 
incitement to social reform, to community 
cleanliness and orderliness, which is 
common to city and town and hamlet. It 
is the church. Had it no other merit as 
the reliance for community well-being, it 
would still have this,——its universal pres- 
ence. Need it be said that its spiritual 
responsibility has within its range the 
stimulation of practical work for the com- 
munity’s good? Is there question of its 
yantage ground for the appropriation of 
the community’s resources to the com- 
munity’s repair? 

The Liberal Christian Church is com- 
mitted to community service, both in the 
nature of its faith and “the traditions of 
its founders”. It glories in haying given 
to the world the leaders in social reform 
and in the practical direction of social 
service, far out of proportion to its rela- 
tive numbers. Steadfastly it seeks to save 
to the world, and to spread in the world, 
the gospel of humanity, the very soul of 
the gospel of Christianity. Its church, 
wherever found, cannot be less than the 
citadel of the common protection against 
evil, yet not a fortress set apart but the 
house of community shelter and strength. 

Within the organization of the men of 
the Liberal Church are potentialities for 


‘The Layman and His Home Town 


He ought to know it, and feel responsible for its well-being, whether it be village or 
metropolis, for such is one of the main functions of the members of all churches 


the saving of the community from the ills 
that beset it through indifference and 
neglect, the full force of which has yet 
to be made effective. And upon them rests 
a responsibility to be met and discharged 
only by the keenest perception of com- 
munity needs and the well-planned and 
sustained employment of their resources 
to their satisfaction. 

It seems to me that we have in the Lay- 
men’s League—I will say first in the 
church itself—a radiating point of in- 
fluence and control of the situation in the 
community; and that if the men of the 
Laymen’s League in our liberal churches 
should really band themselves together 
for the accomplishment of the reforms in 
the community and the betterment of the 
conditions in the community and the sup- 
plying to the community of those instru- 
mentalities which are available in our 
day, we should see an accomplishment 
which would not only justify the Laymen’s 
League as a great social institution but 
would work an unlimited benefit in the 
community itself. 


P<) 


If the Laymen’s League should set itself 
closely about the task of knowing, its own 
community in every instance, it would 
have at least taken the first step in the 
direction of community betterment and 
security. I hardly dare to ask any one 
of my fellow men if he knows his own 
community. Does he really know it? In 
some ventures in that direction I have 
been amazed to find that even people liy- 
ing in small communities are unconscious 
of conditions there which are capable of 
correction. 

I rather hesitate to ask any man if he 
knows his own community, because it in- 
volves so much. The Laymen’s League in 
its central organization might well under- 
take to supply a guide by which men in 
your own League would undertake to dis- 
cover the things about your own com- 
munity which would prove to be a chal- 
lenge to your interest and your activity. 
There are many things to know about a 
community, more than the fact that its 
streets are clean and its general order 
ereditable. We see atrocities in the way 
of public buildings, and we see a failure 
to restrain the construction of private 
buildings which go farther than to menace 
the general appearance and quality of 
a village or a town. And yet we are slow 
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indeed to discover that the need there is 
the holding of the upper hand through 
the zoning and the planning which it is 
possible for every community to develop. 

I wonder how many of us know about 
the administration of poor relief in our 
communities. We are in a situation just 
now where this is challenging our atten- 
tion and seriously failing to get any com- 
petent answer from any of us, so far as 
I know. But aside from this situation, 
which we hope is only temporary, is it not 
possible that the distribution of relief is 
perhaps wasteful and is in many cases, if 
not prevalently, poorly guided, and that 
it fails to accomplish that purpose set 
by modern ideas and standards for the 
relief of the poor, and fails of the con- 
structive purpose of making people ca- 
pable of helping themselves? So one might 
go on enumerating the things about the 
community which it would be well for 
us in particular to investigate. 

It would be a worthwhile study for 
the Laymen’s League in every community 
to searchingly direct its gaze and atten- 
tion to those features which go to make 
the community a good place to live in or 
an ill place to live in, which go in the 
direction of making life fuller and better 
and making it more easy for the better 
life to be lived there, and to find conditions 
such as I suppose most of us hardly be 
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lieve to exist within range of our own 
investigation. 

I am deeply impressed, as everybody must 
be who looks at the possibilities of such 
an organization, with its capacity and 
position of command of resources for use- 
ful and practical ends. I thoroughly be- 
lieve that there is not a chapter of the 
Laymen’s League in the United States 
of America that might not successfully 
address itself in the first place to the 
study of the community in which it stands. 
With that search into the dark corners, 
which are hardly suspected of being dark, 
a search into the policies of the adminis- 
tration of its government, a study of the 
lacks and the deficiencies, and then a 
study of the resources ayailable within 
itself and outside for their correction,—- 
the Laymen’s League setting itself about 
this thing would find not only that it was 
serving a community interest of the high- 
est value, but would gather unto itself the 
satisfaction which comes from useful 
things actually accomplished. It would 
gain the benefit of becoming one of the 
most vital agencies in the community; it 
would itself become vitalized and through 
its activities the church with which it 
was connected would in turn come to 
stand for a more vital relation to the 
community as a whole. 


Growing Literature of Humanism 


Books which mark many phases of the 
movement in religion 
JOHN H. DIETRICH 


After describing the common origin 
of the “literary humanism” of Prof. 
Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More 
and the “religious humanism’ asso- 
ciated with a number of Unitarians, in 
the humanism that flowered from the 
Renaissance, Rev. John H. Dietrich, 
in the first autumn publication of 
“The Humanist Pulpit’, tells of the 
growing literature of these two kinds 
of humanism, especially religious hu- 
manism. Following is a survey of the 
important humanist books: 

N the first place I might mention that 

all the free thought and rationalistic 

literature of the past few centuries 
is quite definitely humanistic. . . . In the 
same way, practically all the scientific 
writings, both natural and social sciences, 
are definitely humanistic because they in- 
vestigate both cosmic and human proc- 
esses for the purpose of using and con- 
trolling them for human ends. The same 
thing is true of modern philosophy, which 
places human nature at the center of the 
knowledge process and defines values in 
terms of the relation of things to human 
living, making those things of value which 
foster and contribute to human welfare 
while those which impoverish and detract 
from human life are bad. 

In modern fiction the whole trend is 
humanistic; that is, the problems of life 
are treated on the basis of the philosophy 
which I have just outlined for you. It 


would be futile to attempt even to name 
the novels that take this point of view. 
As samples I will mention only two: “Of 
Human Bondage” by Somerset Maugham, 
which in a leisurely way carries one 
through the experiences of a character, 
all the while pausing to philosophize in a 
humanistic vein. And then there is “The 
Way of all Flesh’ by Samuel Butler, 
which relates the revolt of a man from 
an English clerical home and consequent 
independent reflections on the rational 
conduct of life. The same thing is true in 
poetry—the modern poets like Amy 
Lowell, John Masefield, Sandberg, Bynner, 
Watson, and others are purely humanistic 
in outlook. A fine collection of humanistic 
poems may be found in that volume en- 
titled “The Spirit of Man”, by Robert 
Bridges, the late poet laureate of England. 
And among the more classie poets, there is 
Swinburne, all of whose poetry centers 
around his splendid lines, “Glory to man 
in the highest, for man is the master of 
things.” 

In history the modern trend .is entirely 
humanistic, beginning with Buckle and 
Winwood Reade, who wrote the first real 
outline of history in his “Martyrdom of 
Man” in 1872. This is a history of the 
world from the humanist viewpoint; and 
in modern times we have, to mention only 
a few of the more popular writers of his- 
tory, Muzzey and Beard, and Well’s “‘Out- 
line” and Van Loon’s “Story of Mankind” 
and Marvin’s “The Living Past”. In the 
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history of thought there are some splendid 
humanistic works, such as Bury’s “A His- 
tory of the Freedom of Thought”. This is 
a wonderful book, giving a short outline 
of the growth of humanist thought from 
the earliest times. And then there is the 
more elaborate work in two large volumes 
entitled “A Short History of Freethought”, 
by John M. Robertson. Leckey’s “History 
of Rationalism”, is also a humanist book, 
while the most comprehensive of all in 
this line is a recent book by Prof. John 
Herman Randall, Jr., entitled “The Mak- 
ing of the Modern Mind”, written from 
the point of view that all that man has 
attained in the ages is not a gift from the 
gods, but an achievement of a long suc- 
cession of generations, and that it is for 
man to-day to evaluate this and use it for 
his own behoof. 

There is much evidence that humanism 
is taking hold even within the bounds of 
the Christian church, in such books as 
Hough’s “Evangelical Humanism”, Staf- 
ford’s “Christian Humanism”, and MeCon- 
nell’s “Humanism and Christianity”. Of 
course these are not treatments of un- 
adulterated humanism, but they evidence 
what Professor Haydon has been telling 
us for a long time, namely, that human- 
ism is surging up among men of various 
races and religious inheritances. Thus 
there are Christian humanists, and Bud- 
dhistic humanists, and Mohammedan hu- 
manists, as well as scientific humanists. 
They show the impact which humanist 
thought is making upon every phase of 
religious faith, and indicate the direction 
in which all religion is moving. 

In the field of philosophy there are the 
writings of Haldane and Schiller and 
Bertrand Russell and H. G. Wells, all of 
England, which are humanist documents ; 
and I would like to mention a less known 
Englishman, Sir Francis Younghusband, 
who was more or less responsible for 
launching me on a humanistie career. His 
book entitled “Within—Thoughts During 
Sonvalescence’” did more than anything 
else to help me clarify the issue in my 
earlier days. The American biologist who 
speaks quite definitely for us is Henry 
Chester Tracy, in his book entitled 
“Towards the Open: A Preface to Scien- 
tifie Humanism”. In a style that smacks 
occasionally of Emerson he sets forth hu- 
manistie doctrine in a vigorous and agitat- 
ing way. Of course, the whole System of 
philosophy on which humanism is based 
is expounded by Roy Wood Sellars in his 
“Evolutionary Naturalism”, a book that is 
hard reading, but is absolutely sound. And 
one must not forget the two volumes of 
beautiful and searching philosophical es- 
says by Professor Otto, entitled “Things 
and Ideals and Natural Laws and Human 
Hopes”. Of course, the real father of 
humanist philosophy is none other than 
John Dewey himself, particularly in his 
volumes “The Reconstruction in Philoso- 
phy” and “The Quest for Certainty”. In 
this category also falls Professor Leuba’s 
“A Psychological Study of Religion”, Pro- 
fessor Shotwell’s “The Religious Revolu- 
tion”, and Everett Dean Martin’s ‘The 
Mystery of Religion’—all humanistic 
books. 

In ethics, practically all the modern stu- 
dents and writers accept the naturalistic 
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f morality, and treat it as a purely 
institution. Particularly is this 
of the two recent outstanding works 
es, one by Dr. Felix Adler on “An 
Philosophy of Life’, and the other 
Walter Lippmann, entitled “A Preface 
Morals”; and of course we must not 
Durant Drake’s “The New Moral- 
all of which set forth very clearly 
humanistic as opposed to theistic 
es. If you would understand the hu- 
st view of education, you might read 
| ett Dean Martin’s “The Meaning of 
a Liberal Edueation’’, which seeks to 
| Bees the question, “What is worth 
owing?” from the standpoint of human 
itself. 
Before coming to the books that deal 
ifically with humanistic religion, I 
ht mention just a few out of a great 
ber which are not easily classified 
the categories I have chosen. Neyerthe- 
they are books which are invaluable 
one who would understand humanism 
in its various ramifications. I refer to 
books ‘as Harry Elmer Barnes’s 
‘Living in the Twentieth Century’ and 
“The Twilight of Christianity”, Kirk- 
patrick’s “Religion in Human Affairs”, 
8 peeard's “Scientific Humanism’, Dick- 
enone “The me of the Social Pas- 


s “Religion in an Age of 
Science’, Daeaenis “After Christianity— 
Vhat?”’, Montague’s “Belief Unbound: A 
?Promethean Religion for the Modern 

World’, Schmidt’s “The Coming Reli- 
‘ Morgan’s “My World’, Wallace’s 
Scientific World View’, and 
-Mather’s “Science in Search of God”. Also 
‘Hutcheon’s “Religious Humanism JEx- 
a , and a new book which I have 
- not read, but which the reviews indicate 
is a valuable contribution to the cause of 
humanism. It is ealled “The Science of 


books mentioned so far are Guily a few 
‘among hundreds that belong to the grow- 
ing literature of humanism because they 
with human life and its relation to 


manism as a religion. Now I should like 
to mention a few books which deal defi- 
hitely with humanism in religion—that 
modern religious movement with which 
we are aligned. 
First, I would mention two books by 
_ Roy Wood Sellars, professor of philosophy 
at the University of Michigan, entitled 
‘The Next Step in Religion” and “Reli- 
n Coming of Age’. They are both 
dern humanist classics which are emi- 
constructive. In a different way each 
eys the entire field of religion and 
its true nature, the former reach- 
e conclusion that the next step in 
is humanism, and the latter that 
m is religion coming of age. They 
ten in a simple and understand- 
nner, and can be heartily recom- 
d to the layman as an introduction 
study of humanist religion. They 
nt religion as man at his best, 
soa creating, fighting loyally 
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as some magical hocus-pocus external to 
man, but as the loyal union of a man 
with those values of life which fall within 
his ken. 

Next I would mention two books by 
Julian Huxley, noted English biologist 
and grandson of the great Thomas Henry 
Huxley, who also, by the way, was a 
famous humanist. The titles are “Religion 
Without Revelation” and “Science, Reli- 
gion, and Human Nature’. These are fine 
statements of the humanist’s faith, bereft 
of all supernaturalism and superstition, 
viewing religion as man’s sanctification 
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The more things a man is ashamed of, 
the more respectable he is—G. B. Shaw. 


The difficulty in life is the choice. 
—George Moore. 


Opportunities come to some people, but 
my experience has been that a far greater 
number of people go out to meet them. 

—Fred Stone. 


The great abominations have come from 
a perverted conscience. 
—Archbishop of York. 


A sane economic system, such as the 
Marquesans had before the coming of the 
white man, is a fundamental basis of the 
good life—Lewis Mumford. 


National security in the twentieth cen- 
tury is to be found in a new point of view 
and in public policies which are the out- 
growth and reflection of it. 

—Nicholas Murray Butler. 


The film industry presents a fresh 
world of vision to a people that no longer 
entertain the old conceptions of a life 
in this world and a life hereafter, and 
whose days begin to roll along in gray 
monotony.—M. J. Bonn, 


Dowered with reason and social feeling, 
man has within him the possibility of in- 
finite advance.—William M. Salter. 


Religion includes a ‘value beyond the 
present range of intellectual knowledge. 
—-Dr. Robert A. Millikan. 


of experience, setting up as the true 
object of man’s reverence and worship the 
real values of human life. They view the 
whole process of evolution as fortuitous 
up to the advent of man, who by virtue 
of his conscious intelligence should as- 
sume the control of his own destiny. They 
teach that the moment is now here when 
man Can and should begin a new common 
outlook, a new habitation for the spirit. 
new from the foundation up, on the basis 
of a scientific humanism. 

Then we have Dr. Haydon’s recent book, 
“The Quest of the Ages”, which is written 
out of the wide and exact scholarship of 
which he is the master as a result of his 
life-long study of world religions. It pre- 
sents in poetic style a vivid survey of the 
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development of religious ideas and prac- 
tices in the past, and depicts with a sure 
note of scientific prophecy the new reli- 
gion that to-day is growing out of this 
past. It gives the indispensable back- 
ground for an understanding of the drift 
of modern religion and the materials nec- 
essary to an appreciation of the rise of 
the new humanism in the modern world. 
Being constructive without ceasing to be 
critical, it is essential to a comprehensive 
view of the present trend in religion. 

Although somewhat naive and superfi- 
cial in its interpretation of humanism, we 
have a book entitled “Humanism—A New 
Religion”, by Charles Francis Potter, a 
rather recent convert to the humanistic 
point of view, but like all new converts, 
an ardent and untiring apostle. He has 
founded a Humanist Society in New York 
City and is doing much to bring this inter- 
pretation of religion to the public notice. 
His purpose is to set forth in compact form 
the ideals and aims of his movement, and 
he defines humanism as faith in “the 
supreme value and self-perfectibility of 
human personality’. The book is im- 
portant because it sets forth vividly the 
contrast of viewpoint and ‘outlook be- 
tween humanism and the commonly ac- 
cepted type of religion. 

There are two small volumes by Dr. 
Reese which are a definite addition to 
the literature of humanism, one written 
a few years ago called “Humanism” and 
one which appeared within the last year 
entitled “Humanist Religion’. Dr. Reese 
has a style that is concise and abstract, 
but which packs a tremendous amount of 
thought in a small space; and these books 
give us the bony structure of humanist 
doctrine. The first was written a few 
years ago and is somewhat immature as 
an authoritative statement of humanism, 
but is extremely suggestive and contains 
the concentrated essence of humanist 
thought. The latter is a much better piece 
of work and treats humanism not as a 
doctrine of protest nor a type of criticism, 
but as a constructive philosophy with a 
program covering all aspects of human 
well-being and aiming at the complete 
possession of the territory of the human 
spirit. He argues for a basis of belief and 
action which will compel the formation 
of a new religion which will be a vital 
element in human life. 

An important contribution to humanist 
literature also is a volume of sermons, 
edited by Dr. Reese, but composed of 
eighteen sermons mostly by humanist min- 
isters within the Unitarian fellowship, en- 
titled “Humanist Sermons”. These deal 
with various phases of the movement as 
seen by different representatives of hu- 
manist thought, and are valuable princi- 
pally as a sample of the kind of work 
these men are doing. I hesitate to mention 
it, although I am sure that anyone else in 
speaking on this subject would include 
as perhaps the most influential of all, 
considering the number they reach, the 
sixty thousand published addresses by 
your minister which are distributed every 
year, and the six bound volumes, known 
as “The Humanist Pulpit’, all of which 
addresses deal with humanism or with 
some problem of life from the humanistic 
point of view. 
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The Risk of War 


HOWARD N. BROWN 


PINIONS as to the risk of another 

great war vary all the way from 

absolute certainty of its coming to 
flat denial that it is a future possibility. 
Both these extreme opinions can be set 
aside perhaps as too extreme to be worth 
serious attention. There is some risk, be 
it more or less, and one would like to find 
a substantial basis for estimating the size 
of that danger. Can we do better than to 
make a mere guess as to the balance of 
probabilities for or against another out- 
break of such disastrous strife? The ques- 
tion has its practical bearings, for it has 
something to do with the amount of prep- 
aration we should make for its possible 
coming. 

Obviously the problem has many factors, 
and the diversity of opinion about it in- 
dicates the difficulty of getting a just and 
comprehensive view of the whole situa- 
tion. Attention is apt to be focused on a 
few facts and considerations that happen 
to lie nearest one’s notice. There is how- 
ever one general view of the question, 
not so much talked about, which throws 
some light upon it and deserves con- 
sideration. 

Most people everywhere, one may sup- 
pose, now regard war as a relic of barbar- 
ism and wish the world might be rid of it. 
They cannot however feel safe unless the 
nation is prepared for it in case it should 
come. They have not the least desire to 
make war on anybody but they cannot feel 
sure that somebody may not attack them. 
Probably this is the prevailing feeling and 
sentiment in all civilized lands at the 
present day. We are far enough along on 
the road toward settled peace so that no 
nation for a moment contemplates a war 
of open and undisguised aggression 
against its neighbors. No doubt there are 
militant spirits not above such an under- 
taking, but they could not anywhere mar- 
shal public opinion in its favor, All na- 
tions understand that the only justifica- 
tion for war is that it is undertaken for 
defensive purposes; and that this is the 
only condition on which it can have more 
than a gambler’s chance of success, 

If then a nation has a secret desire to 
bring on an outbreak of hostilities, it must 
contrive to make it appear that it is act- 
ing,—not aggressively but in self-defence. 
In recent history those who have had the 
management of public affairs have re- 
peatedly set up this pretence and have 
made it seem real to their own people at 
least; it being easier to do this by reason 
of the accepted military maxim that “a 
swift attack is the best defence”. 

But what these promoters of warfare 
do not seem to have reckoned with is the 
fact that while they can persuade their 
own people of blamelessness in unsheath- 
ing the sword, they cannot so easily hood- 
wink the world outside. They may dress 
their wolf in sheep’s clothing and make 
him out to be a sheep for domestic pur- 
poses, but the rest of the world is not 
likely to be taken in by that disguise. 
People generally have learned the iniquity 


and the folly of war that is plainly a 
larger kind of highway robbery. But they 
have not yet seen so clearly the foolish- 
ness of trying to cover up aggression by 
a profession of acting only on the de- 
fensive. 

It is true that by hitting first, when one 
thinks another is ready to strike, some 
temporary advantage can be gained. But 
a great deal more is lost in this way at 
the outset of strife, because by becoming 
the aggressor in fact much of the sym- 
pathy and support of the outside world 
is sacrificed, and a somewhat languid op- 
ponent is probably converted into a fierce 
antagonist. Really the only safe way for 
a nation to go to war is to wait and make 
sure that another nation strikes the first 
blow. And when every nation does wait 
for another to begin the strife, wars will 
speedily come to an end. There can be no 
war unless someone is rash enough to 
begin it. 

It may be said that warfare is an ex- 
plosion of widespread passions of hate 
and fear and that such passions take little 
heed of, or are incapable of estimating, 
reasonable probabilities. As a matter of 
fact however wars seldom if ever start 
themselves in this way. Someone has to 
apply the match to this explosive ma- 
terial; and this is commonly done by in- 
terested groups of men in official station, 
who decide to take advantage of a wave 
of belligerent feeling for their own per- 
sonal advantage, or what they take to be 
national gain. Wars can be held off a 
long time or prevented altogether by the 
rulers of a people, if these rulers under- 
stand that the venture is too desperate. 

One of the great risks of war in the 


Some British Contacts 
EDWIN FAIRLEY 


UR first Sunday in England was in 
B————. I had had some corre- 
spondence with the minister of the 

Unitarian church there, and naturally 
wanted to meet him and to hear him 
preach, Almost the first question I asked 
of our landlady was, “Where is the Uni- 
tarian church?’; but she had never heard 
of it. Then I consulted the telephone book, 
but neither the church nor the minister 
was listed. I asked many policemen, but 
in vain. Sunday morning I tried again 
with no result except that one policeman 
told me to ask at the Post Office, but as 
the Post Office was closed that hint was 
of no use. So we went to the parish church 
where we heard some good singing, a 
hearty congregation of several hundred, 
and an indifferent address by a visiting 
agent of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. Late that 
evening in a bus office I found a direc 
tory of churches which listed our church, 
and I found it in a side street just around 
the corner; but the evening service was 
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future therefore is the delusion st 
haunting the minds of political magnat F 
that aggression on their part can be mad 

to look enough like defence to pass fo 
defensive warfare. Recent happenings in — 
Manchuria show plainly enough that the — 
delusion still exists and that the Kellogg 
Pact, whatever influence it may grow to 
attain, is for the time being no adequ 
remedy for that blindness. 

How long it will take to correct and 
eure this blurring of the distinction be 
tween really offensive and truly defensive 
warfare, no one knows. In such cases the — 
time element is always the most uncer- 
tain factor entering into the problem. But 
it does not seem so very far to go. It 
appears to be quite certain in the lig 
of what we now know that if Prince Von 
Biilow had been Chancellor of Germany in 
1914 there would have been no outbreak — 
of hostilities at that time. Surely there is 
enough of his practical sagacity in the 
world to control such situations, if on Z| 
the world can get it in command of its 
affairs. F 

And the last great war was enough 
an object lesson so that, whatever frie 
tions may arise between nations, public — 
men will be more wary about unloosin; 
the dogs of war. There is risk, and we 
should not strive to hide it from our e q 
But there is no reason why the appre 
hension of it should develop into a public — 
scare. Both militarist and pacifist 
likely, in the interests of their 
ganda, to magnify the danger. Those of 
us who do not care to wear either of the 
labels may unite to take reasonable p 
cautions against the risk, including both 
an armed preparation and the support of 
such international tribunals as can be 
established ; hoping always that the wo 
has learned enough, or will soon learn 
enough, to avoid the horrors of such an- 
other period of destruction and disaste 
as we have known. ‘ 


over, the church was locked, and I 
still in the dark. So far as I was concern 
on that Sunday, the Unitarian chu 
light was under a bushel. 

Later on that week we were at Oxfor 
where the Old Students’ Association 
Manchester College was haying its annu 
reunion to which I had been invited b 
Rey. Arthur L. Agnew when he was 
this country. The Association was s 
ing nearly a week in bravely discussi 
Sex and Religion. I got in too late o 
Thursday for the morning session, but 
lunched with the brethren, heard a mos 
interesting paper by Rey. Margaret Ba 
of Rotherham, and a discussion which 
lowed which seemed to me to strike. 
high note of intelligence and ability. Ther 
followed in the evening a social hour du 
ing which one made some fine conta 
with the Wnglish ministers. The only on 
I had met before were Mr. Agnew al 
Rey. R. Nicol Cross. The president w 
Rey. A. 8S. Hurn, and the secretary 
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ies Eeuand VY. Holt of the Manchester 


: durihg the summer I called at 
Hall, London, meeting both times 
Mortimer Rowe, who is now in Amer- 
ica to attend the General Conference. On 
second visit I also met and had tea 
with Rey. Bertram Lister, who heads the 
educational work of the British churches. 
£ found that his problems are much the 
same as ours. He was laboring on a new 
curriculum, and was deep in texts and 
ley proofs. 
| My second Sunday in England was 
spent in London. I had no difficulty in find- 
ing Essex Church at Notting Hill of which 
Rey. R. H. U. Bloor is the minister. He 
was preaching in Cambridge the Sunday 
I was there, but his place was taken very 
acceptably by Rev. Mortimer Rowe, who 
preached on Paul’s text about being all 
things to all men. It was a good sermon, 
well thought out. The service was rather 
more ritualistic than those to which I am 
accustomed, there being no free prayer 
| and no reading except from the Bible. 
There was a large vested choir which sang 
} well. The congregation was small but 
cordial. When I signed the visitors’ book 
I saw that Rev. E. Burdette Backus and 
Mrs. Paul Revere Frothingham had been 
‘there before me. Miss Margaret Briggs 
of Ali Souls’ Church, New York, was an 
a visitor the day I was there. The 
ollowing Sunday found us in March, Cam- 
bridgeshire, a prosperous town in the Fen 
country. Years ago my father was the 
‘Ininister of the Congregational church 
there. We found the church without diffi- 
ab on Saturday evening, and learned 
that the pulpit was vacant, but that a 
young missionary was to preach on Sun- 
ay. At church on Sunday morning we 
found a good congregation. The choir was 
large, made up of young volunteers, the 
‘Sunday school filed in together, filling one 
section well, and remained for the de- 
votional service and for a special chil- 
dren’s sermon. There were six hymns in 
me service, three by American authors. 
rhaps the dominant impression I carried 
‘away was of the hearty singing. Hvery- 
y had a hymn-book and everybody sang. 
After service, I stood for a moment in my 
father’s old pulpit, had some talk with 
‘the minister, and found a deacon who said 
he had heard of my father from his father. 
rhaps that is as much as one could ex- 
t after more than three score years. 
At York we found the venerable Unita- 
an church in St. Saviour Gate with a 
Memorial to Rey. A. Wellbeloved, but it 
was on a week-day and we met no one but 
he sexton. At Edinburgh also we found 
e Unitarian church, but it was not hold- 
ig services in August. We did get in on 
jay night and met some of the young 
e who were having a dance. One of 
ihowea us over the building, which 
said was filled on Sundays. As we 
id not attend our own church on Sun- 
elected to go to St. George’s West, 
St. George’s Free. Dr. James 
{ s in the pulpit in gown and bands 
I e* faced a congregation which com- 
; led the large and splendid edi- 
Black, brother of Hugh Black 
1 Seminary, New York, and of 
Black of the Eire Congrega- 
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tional Church, Montclair, N.J., had just 
refused a flattering call to America, much 
to his people’s satisfaction. He is a master 
preacher, simple and eloquent. There were 
several hymns, a rendering of a psalm 
in meter, a sermon to children, a tenderly 
Sympathetic reading of the Bible and a 
Sermon on the text, “Your old men shall 
dream dreams”. Dr. Black said that dur- 
ing August he preached old sermons by re- 
quest. This sermon was not on old men’s 
dreams but on the dreams of Jesus. Jesus 
had three dreams: this nature of ours can 
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be redeemed ; this world can be redeemed ; 
we can live forever. We seldom hear more 
convincing and reverent preaching than 
this. In the evening I elected to go to the 
other St. George’s, but there the congre- 
gation was small, only about seventy-five 
in an enormous church, the sermon ex- 
ceedingly poor, the whole thing discourag- 
ing. On my way back I passed Dr. Black’s 
church. There was a sign on the closed 
doors, “Church Full”. 

Of the next Sunday, our last in the 
British Isles, I have already written. 


and Survival 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY 


SUPERSTITION is not something 

which has not been scientifically 

proved. Were this true, general scien- 
tific beliefs as well as religious doctrines 
would all be superstitions. Very many 
have held the nebular hypothesis which 
has always been a hypothesis and which 
now seems likely to be disproved by ad- 
vanced science. Was that a superstition? 
The atomic theory or its successor, the 
electron, has no more been literally dem- 
onstrated than the existence of God. They 
are accepted beliefs because they seem 
satisfactorily to explain certain facts of 
experience. The doctrine of the trinity is 
not a superstition. It has been held by 
millions who thought they had or have 
satisfactory grounds of belief. It may be 
an error, but it is not a superstition. 

Superstitions are errors, but not all 
errors are superstitions. Belief in the 
soul and its possible survival is still less 
such. It is held in some form by the great 
majority of men. There is a notable in- 
erease including some great names in 
science of those who think it has been 
well-nigh proved by experience. Says a 
modern writer on science of much repute 
to whom psychical research is not at- 
tractive “The survival of the soul may or 
may not have been demonstrated by Psy- 
chical Research. There is room for legiti- 
mate difference of opinion on this point.” 

One may claim that the doctrine is dis- 
proved. What is the criterion? Who is 
the judge? Science does not disprove it. 
The view of the behaviorist psychologist, 
of course, may be adverse and is of the 
same value as that of a Calvinist on sin. 
The conclusions are in the premises. What 
do or did Bergson, Schiller, James, Wundt, 
Driesch, Barrett, Wehl, Wallace, Flam- 
marion, Lombroso, Ladd, Royce and a 
seore of others think on the subject? What 
is the attitude of the great names of more 
recent date, Jeans, Eddington, Compton 
and others? It is for the most part one 
of recent agnosticism, or inclined to the 
positive side. 

Pure superstition is belief in the con- 
nection of two things generally of cause 
and effect, between which no one can see 
any relation, such as thirteen at a table, 
seeing the moon over the right shoulder, 
the idea that one leaving on a long jour- 
ney and calling on a friend must seat him- 
self or he will never return alive and a 


score of others familiar to us. The as- 
trological claim that the configuration of 
heavenly bodies at birth determines the 
qualities of the person seems of this 
nature. Beliefs which are based upon the 
ground of fact and experience, though 
they be erroneous in the thought of many, 
are not superstitions. The belief of the 
Indians in the Great Spirit is much 
farther removed from superstition than 
the materialistic idea that mind is the 
product of mechanism, intellect, of the 
inter-play of physical atoms. Of course 
the opinion of many prominent thinkers 
or of the majority of the intelligent is 
no proof, but it refutes the claim that it 
is disproved. 

The statement that belief in survival 
is immoral is absurd. Selfishness in the 
immoral form involves gain for oneself 
at the expense and sacrifice of others. 
This tenet includes all. Writes Arnold 
Lunn in “The Flight from Reason”, “But 
why should it be regarded as quite rea- 
sonable to wish to be alive fifty years 
hence, and egoistiec to dislike the possi- 
bility of being extinguished fifty-one years 
hence?” It can be immoral then only on 
the ground that it is false and known to 
be false. There is no such knowledge. 
Individuals may consider it disproved but 
their opinions have value only for them- 
selves. 

The fact that a person who disbelieves 
in survival is equally moral with those 
who accept it has no special significance. 
The conduct of men is determined far 
more by the instruction of youth than 
by theories accepted in adult life. We are 
influenced, too, by the atmosphere in 
which we live, which has been formed, 
at least in part, by the cardinal beliefs 
of natural religion and Christianity. The 
only test would be human conduct and 
spirit after it had been taught for several 
generations in the home, in school, on the 
platform, in whatever institution of pru- 
dential morality might have taken the 
place of the church, everywhere, that 
death is the absolute end. No one can 
prove what that would be, but it is not 
an unreasonable conjecture that conduct 
and life would be based on a somewhat 
enlightened interpretation of the princi- 
ple, “Let us eat, drink and be merry, for 
to-morrow we die.” 
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Spain’s Religious Liberty 


PAIN IS REBORN, and the most important 
S aspect of her new birth is, of course, the decla- 
ration of religious liberty, because religion 
is politically fundamental. This step she has taken 
in decency and quietness, and the once Catholic 
monarchy, which seemed fixed in the authority of 
Rome, comes forth to the moving life of the world. 
The new republic through its President, Manuel 
Azana, says that the government guarantees “lib- 
erty of conscience and the right to practice any 
religion compatible with public morals”. Church 
and state are separated, and this decision meets with 
certain opposition; but it is inevitable that such 
separation come, even though it is conceivable that 
religious liberty may be maintained with the union 
of the two basic human institutions. 

In England they are now in the way of being 
persuaded that even their establishment, which al- 
lows of so many privileges in thought and action, 
would be better if dissolved from the patronage 
of the Crown; and the probabilities are that long 
ago the severance would have occurred but for the 
munificent economic provision for the support of 
the Church of England. 

Religion is always better for self-support, be- 
cause so long as there is any money passing from 
the exchequer to the coffer, from the body politic 
to the ecclesiastical order, there will be a stay and 
control restrictive of the exercise of the free and 
ranging spirit of man. Economic power is the most 
terrible of all controls. Spain may be less conscious 
of the meaning of her advance, with her long his- 
tory of subject relation to the Roman Catholic 
Church and a marked degree of unenlightenment 
among the masses, than some other countries; but 
she has done the great and wise thing in cutting 
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off all official recognition of any church. The dec- — 


ades and the centuries will prove increasingly 
that she has done right to follow the example of 
those multiplying numbers of nations and individ- 
uals who take their solemn and dangerous stand, 


that is, affirm their right to believe and disbelieve — 


‘. 
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what seems truth and error; for, after all, this is _ 


the absolute ground of a man’s life and the founda- 
tion of civilization. 


Making the Adjustment 


ELIGIOUS PEOPLE never get into a state of 
R depression, much less of despair. They may 
for a brief season experience distressing cir- 
cumstances, but, just because they are religious, 
they get out of a fixed condition of low spirits. 
Their normal being is in faith and confidence. If a 
great difficulty besets them, it is not depression, 
nor despair, but determination to find a way for- 
ward, which marks their attitude. So is it at 
present. 

What is really going on in the minds of the people 
at this epochal hour in the world is a wrestling 
with something that they have not quite been pre- 
pared for. All of a sudden it has been brought home 
to them that they belong to a single world. A world- 
wide place is their habitation. Everything is world- 
wide. They have been living on a narrow basis 
which is now overturned. Not only unemployment, 
debts, hunger, politics, economics are world-wide; 
human nature, hunger for fellowship, love of peace, 
the quest of a plan of cooperation, religion, these 
last also are world-wide, and even more pressing 
realities than the others. 

The care that rests heavily upon the peoples is 
not primarily the material anxiety, much as that 
is with us and grave as it is. That which makes for 
the most travail is our necessity to get our minds 
around the kind of world that has been thrust upon 
us by the events through which we are now passing; 
or, it were better to say, the events which are trying 
to pass through us. 

Adjustment is what tries our souls. Adjustment 
is life; and this time it is life growing out to the 
largest way of living that we have ever had in 
history. All the people, not just a few, are in it. 


Common and Wealth 


HESE DAYS OF STRESS in the material 
| order bring the spirit back of Oliver Cromwell. 
We remember the manner in which he spoke 
the word “commonwealth”. He got out of it all that 
was in it. Commonwealth was no abstract senti- 
ment such as the orator voices when he says, “God 
save the commonwealth of Massachusetts!” For 
Cromwell it meant two things, common wealth, 
distinctly. It was concrete. And so it meant liveli- 
hood when the Puritans transferred their activity 
to these shores. Just distribution of goods. It was 
a time when wealth was an economic reality in 
politics. Much later Goldsmith fired hearts. “Where 
wealth accumulates and men decay.’ Common- 
wealth! In the English republic of 1640, Cromwell 
said, “If any makes many poor to make a few rich, 
that suits not a commonwealth.” What does suit? 
That is the question we are going to answer prob- 
ably before another year is past. 
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The New Commandment 


oe 1H RESTRAIN our feeling, lest it become 
\/ too sentimental, when we hear of meetings 


of good-will among leaders of the several 
larger religious faiths. Here we read of such a gath- 
ering in Boston that is sound to the core. A Roman 
Catholic, a free Protestant, and a Jew speak. Says 


\ the first, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Michael Splaine, D.D.. 


representing Cardinal O’Connell: “When we know 
one another and realize that we are all made from 
the same common clay and have the same joys and 
Sorrows, misunderstandings cease to exist... . 
The world is to-day waiting for the new surprise 
of brotherly love. If we love each other, we shall 
be fulfilling the great commandment of God.” Says 
the second, Dr. H. H. Saunderson, Unitarian: “The 
world had never yet produced men like the Hebrew 
prophets. Their light continues to shine down 
through the ages. We have all the same common 
source of religion. . . . Religion is the light of the 
eternal God within the souls of men... . Unite, 
and may God’s blessing be on you all.” Says the 
third, Rabbi Harry Levi: “Let us come close to 
each other and not be ashamed of our differences. 
God is satisfied with differences, so may we be. We 
are here to-night to learn to respect each other be- 
cause of our differences. I am afraid of no good 
Catholic or Protestant. . . . We must love our 
neighbors as ourselves.” 


The President Appeals 


RESIDENT HOOVER has finished speaking. 
Pp It is Sunday night. A national broadcast. He 
seems very tired; he says he is more troubled 
by people out of work than by anything else. The 
subject is relief for those who will know hunger 
and cold this winter. The citizen listens, and his 
heart goes out to the man who reminds him so much 
of Lincoln, because of the interna! trials he suffers. 
Good fortune has not been Mr. Hoover’s portion. 
Is he not growing sorrowful under the burden he 
carries for all of us? He says it will crush our 
fellow Americans if we do not save them by giving 
as much as we can. Then there is a reference, 
which seems to us not fully appreciative of the 
profound nature of this national ordeal. He used 
the words “passing incident” to describe it. If it 
were only that! 

Mr. Hoover wishes he had the gift of words that 
he might picture those who are scattered on the 
“stormy coast of human adversity’. The trial is 
here now, he continues, and the consciences of men 
and women must be quick to sense it and to re- 
spond. There is recourse to religion, as he proceeds, 
and the Savior is called to witness that if we had 
followed his teaching we should not be in this state. 
It is a matter of human relations. By our conduct 
we ask the question in the old harsh spirit of Cain, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” ; Wise: 

The word philosophy is used, but it is religious 
philosophy. The President does not touch the eco- 
nomics of the crisis. The number of unemployed 
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he does not estimate. We wish he would go down 
to the economics, for surely it is the truth that even 
with the best human disposition toward our fellows 
we could not prevent this waste and agony so long 
as a system caught us all up in its mechanism and 
held us fast. 

The whole country is filled with the conviction 
that some change must come. We are at the end of 
a period. The material things we live by, producing, 
distributing, and using them, call for a plan, for 
cooperation, for a sense of social responsibility. 
This time is a turning-point in our history as 
clearly, we think, as the Civil War was a turning- 
point. So winter comes. And charity, not a dole. 
Tt is all the same. Let us pour out, who have, to 
those who have not. Yes, Mr. President. 


Japan and Ourselves 


HERE WAS a certain mordant justice in the 

gesture of Japan, when she said the United 

States, not being a member of the League of 
Nations, should kindly keep out of the discussions 
in the League, over the very grave situation in 
Manchuria. It came upon many of us—some, in- 
deed, who have not been pro-League—that here we 
were in the awkward position of being a most in- 
terested party to the portentous possibilities in the 
East, yet are not in membership of the body recog- 
nized by the world as the implementing agency for 
just such a matter. 

On the other hand, it was an inept act on the part 
of Japan, which should have considered the real- 
ities in the situation; and we are glad that her 
impulsive step has been corrected by the unanimity 
of sentiment among the other nations. Her repre- 
sentative in Geneva extends a hand of welcome to 
the representative of the United States, and we 
trust the way to peace is paved smoothly. 

It is enough to make a thoughtful citizen nerv- 
ous, that there should be such a determined at- 
titude of Japan in Manchuria. She may be right, 
but her halting welcome to the consideration by 
the League of the conflict with China does not look 
well. It may be a vestige of the old nationalistic 
pride, which is by no means peculiar to Japan. 
Happily, the spirit of the world is another spirit; 
it looks with determined favor only upon those 
nations which acknowledge they are members one 
of another, and hold themselves amenable to the 
counsel and at last to the judgments of the other 
members of the parliament of mankind. 

For the good of our own national soul, it is worth 
remarking that Japan still feels we have not re- 
garded her as our equal, speaking racially; and this _ 
is a grave wrong, untrue to our Christian preten- 
sions and provocative of animosities. Here is the 
real reason for friction with Japan, and it also 
explains why we have done hardly as well as we 
should in dealing with peoples of other races and 
colors, both at home and abroad. 
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Two Answers 


Several correspondents have kindly written to inform us that the lines 
quoted by Philip Snowden, at the close of his recent address in the British 
House of Commons, are from “England: An Ode”, by A. C. Swinburne. 


All our past proclaims our future; Shakspere’s voice and Nelson’s hand, 
Milton’s faith and Wordsworth’s truth in this our chosen and chainless 


land, 


Bear us witness. Come the world against her, England yet shall stand. 


In answering the query of another writer, we beg to say that the poem 
of Christina Rossetti, to which we referred recently, is that entitled, Up- 


Hill, the first lines of which are: 


Does the road wind up-hill all the way? 
Yes, to the very end. 


Four Brahmo Samaj Books 
J. T. SUNDERLAND 


Author of India in Bondage 
Turn New VepA, Sermons by Keshub Chunder 
Sen. Translated from the Bengali by R. K. 
Koar. Calcutta, India. 


Tur Way To PrAKRITY LAND. A Small 
Manual of the Teachings of Keshub Ohunder 
Sen. Selected by his Daughter, Sujata Devt. 
Calcutta. 


KresHusp CHUNDPR SEN AS SHEN BY HIS 
OPPONENTS. Compiled by Judge G. O. Banerji. 
Calcutta. 


BrHOLD THE MAN: OR, KESHUB AND THE 
SADHARAN BRAHMO SAMAJ. By Professor 
Dwijadas Datta, Calcutta. 


The religious reform movement in India 
known as the Brahmo Samaj came into 
existence almost exactly a hundred years 
ago. Its founder was the eminent scholar 
and religious and social reformer, Rajah 
Ram Mohun Roy. After a few years, it 
had a second great leader, Surendranath 
Tagore, father of the distinguished poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore, and later a third 
leader, the eminent reformer and preacher, 
Keshub Chunder Sen, who died in 1884. 

Mr. Sen, who was a man of great 
ability and possessed of a powerful per- 
sonality, not only brought remarkable 
success to the Brahmo Samaj, but at- 
tracted attention and became known and 
honored all over India. Unfortunately, in 
his later years, dissatisfaction with his 
teachings and methods arose among his 
followers, which caused a division of the 
Brahmo Samaj movement into two 
branches, known as the New Dispensation 
(or Navavidham) Brahmo Samaj, of 
which he continued to be the leader, and 
the Sadharan or Universal Brahmo Samaj, 
under other leaders. All the books men- 
tioned above have to do with Mr. Sen, and 
were published during the year 1930 in 
connection with the Centenary Celebra- 
tion of the founding of the Brahmo Samaj. 

I. The New Veda. Mr. Sen preached in 
two languages, the Bengali and English. 
These sixteen sermons, regarded as 
among his best, have never before been 
translated from the Bengali. Americans 
cannot better get an understanding of his 
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charm and spiritual power as a preacher 
than by reading these remarkable dis- 
courses. 

II. The Way to Prakrity Land. Mr. Sen 
was much more than a preacher and elo- 
quent orator. He was very truly a prophet, 
a seer, a man of imagination, and orig- 
inal mind, a man who, while he loved the 
old and clung to it perhaps sometimes 
too tenaciously, at the same time eagerly 
sought for and welcomed the new. What- 
ever new he found that seemed to him 
true and good, he dared to accept and 
teach. As a striking illustration of this, 
he called his branch of the Brahmo Samaj, 
as already intimated, the New Dispensa- 
tion, claiming that much of it was an 
advance upon anything that had gone 
before, a new and fresh revelation from 
God. Not only were important parts of 
the thought new, but he boldly introduced 
new and striking forms of worship and of 
religious symbolism, some of which may 
seem to us in the West fantastic, but 
others of which are strikingly impressive 
and may well be studied by Christian 
churches. All this is described simply, 
briefly and interestingly in this little book 
of eighty pages, compiled by the great 
reformer’s daughter from the writings of 
her father. 

Ill. Keshub Chunder Sen as Seen by 
His Opponents. It was inevitable, in the 
nature of things, that so strong and in- 
dependent a character as Mr. Sen was, 
should have opponents and should be erit- 
icized both as to his thought and _ his 
methods. Some of these criticisms were 
severe; they gave him much pain and 
sorrow in his last years, and they have 
been much resented by his New Dispensa- 
tion followers since his death. What is un- 
fortunate, too, they have tended to create 
division and even hostility between the 
two Samajes. But have they seriously 
hurt Mr. Sen’s fame? Do they detract 
from his real greatness? This book is the 
answer. It brings together the considered 
judgments, the voluntary testimonies of 
all his chief opponents; and the verdict 
is plain. Above all criticisms and opposi- 
tions, he rises into clear view as unques- 
tionably one of the noblest, most powerful 
and most inspiring religious reformers of 
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the modern world. These testimonies, com 
ing from those who opposed him most, 
and given with such evident sincerity and 

such generosity, are a credit both to the 

Sadharan Samaj and to Mr. Sen, and 
should do much to allay any and all 

animosities between the two bodies and 

draw them together in spirit. 

IV. Behold the Man: or, Keshub and the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. This book by 
Professor Datta, does not seem to belong 
with the three noticed above; its spirit 
is so wholly different. It is a book of con- 
troversy, and controversy carried on in 
a spirit which we do not expect to find 
in a leader of the Brahmo Samaj. It is 
a resurrection of all the old controversies 
between the two Samajes, not to pour into 
the wounds caused by them the healing 
oil of charitable judgments and a broth- 
erly love that looks below surface differ- 
ences to deeper unities, but to make them 
raw again (even if not intentionally), by 
applying to them the irritants of harsh 
interpretations, severe judgments, and 
often bitter expressions. In other words, 
the book is an elaborate and painstaking 
collection of criticisms, or supposed crit- 
icisms, of Mr. Sen, and of things said 
about him which the author does not like, 
gathered from all possible sources, for the 
purpose of “answering” them, and “vindi- 
cating Mr. Sen”, but unfortunately in a 
spirit of uncharitableness which not only 
fails to convince but hurts both the vindi- 
cator and the vindicated. The writer of 
this review, who has extensive acquaint- 
ance with both branches of the Brahmo 
Samaj and their leaders, finds himself 
compelled to regret that such a book as 
this has been written; and he begs all 
persons interested in the Brahmo Samaj 
movement in India, to judge not only Mr. 
Sen but both branches of the Brahmo 
Samaj, not by the spirit which Mr. Datta’s 
volume unfortunately reveals, but by the — 
broader, sweeter, more charitable, more 
constructive spirit shown in the three 
other books reviewed above. 


Trail Blazers 


STORMERS OF HEAVEN. By Solomon B, 
Freehof. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 


The title refers to the legend of the 
Tower of Babel. The stormers of heaven 
are the great personalities who were 
rebels in religion, not because they were 
opposed to religion, but because they were 
supremely interested. They were all con- 
cerned with man’s relation to the In- 
finite. Most of them, on account of their 
critical attitude, were resisted by their 
contemporaries, because religion is es- 
sentially conservative and cherishes old 
revelations and tradition; but they were 
honored by successive generations who 
adored them and sometimes offered divine 
honors. 

The author selects twenty-nine person- 
alities, from Moses to Bertrand Russell. 
He takes not only the men who inspired 
the great religions, but noted freethinkers 
and atheists, on the ground that these 
men were not merely rebels, but were in- 
terested in man’s relation to the Infinite. 
Some, like Comte and Haeckel, dreamed 
of establishing new religions, amd all, by 
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out the defects of existing reli- 
3 prepared the way for progressive 
Written in terse phrase and bril- 
liant epigram, the study of each life is 
‘yivid and stimulating. The contribution 


fusion of tongues may exist among these 
stormers of heaven, but there is a real 
| unity of purpose, the common desire to 
adjust human life to the Infinite, and to 
| promote justice, mercy, and humility. The 
author gives a place to the influence of 
the great religious geniuses far above 

_ that of dogma and ceremonial, and thinks 

they have brought into clear emphasis 

_ the essence and common ideal of all re- 


 ligien. Fos G. 
e 


The Romanovs 


THH RAL ROMANOVS, AS REVEALED BY THD 
_ LATB CZAR’S PHYSICIAN AND His Son. By 
Gleb Botkin. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co, $3.00. 
¢ Mr. Botkin has taken a leaf out of the 
book of the Grand Duchess Marie, and 
gone her more than one better. While 
covering much of the same ground dealt 
with in the reminiscences of that titled 
lady, his book in tragic interest exceeds 
hers in many ways. There is the same 
background of court life in Russia during 
the closing years of the czarist régime, 
but with even more striking records of 
personal experiences, which, in succeed- 
ing chapters, rise to heights of tragedy 
unparalleled in the earlier work. The au- 
thor’s father was the personal physician 
of Nicholas IT. In close attendance on the 
imperial family, he went with them into 
exile, and finally died with them. The son 
was the playmate of the Czar’s children, 
grew up with them, went with his father 
to Siberia, sharing the exile of the ill- 
fated household, and only by a series of 
miraculous escapes was spared the doom 
which overtook them. His book is a vivid 
record of first-hand impressions of the 
last Romanovs, the details of their private 
lives, their characters and personalities, 
in prewar years, during the revolution, 
and in Siberia. Probably, no accurate pic- 
ture of these people as they actually were 
will ever be painted. Mr. Botkin writes 
with candour and discriminating insight. 
Convinced that the woman claiming to be 
the Grand Duchess Anastasia is the actual 
daughter of the late Ozar, his final 
chapters are devoted to a detailed ex- 
amination of the facts on which his con- 
victions are founded. A. R. H. 
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Jesus, by a Rabbi 


As A Juw Sees Jzsus. By Ernest R. 
Trattner. New York: Oharles Scribner's Sons. 
$2.00. 

This book by a scholarly young rabbi is 
a distinctive and valuable addition to our 
knowledge of Jesus. He writes, with sym- 
pathy and reverence, a brilliant study 
of this greatest son of his race. The book 
breaks a remarkable Jewish silence con- 
cerning Jesus, which has endured through 
the centuries and is almost universal. The 
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author writes with an intimate knowledge 
of the results of modern Biblical criticism, 
also throwing a revealing light upon the 
story of Jesus from Jewish history, cus- 
toms and literature. If one were not 
already persuaded that Jesus was a true 
child of the Jewish race, moulded by its 
traditions and hopes, and determined by 
his Jewish milieu, this book would be con- 
vincing. To those whose thought of Jesus 
is conventionally orthodox it will be an 
astounding revelation, The author redeems 
the reputation of the Pharisees from the 
misunderstanding created by certain pas- 
sages of the gospel record. They are 
praised for their great service in trans- 
forming and spiritualizing the traditions 
and hopes of the Jewish people. Jesus, 
himself, is seen to be indebted to them for 
much of his thought. The author believes 
that critical Christian scholarship, which 
has restored the human Jesus, has also 
given back this great life to the thought- 
ful modern Jew, who will more and more 
recognize in him the supremely gifted son 
of his race, its consummation and glory. 
F. 3.4. 


The Five-Year Plan 


Tue Soviet PLANNED Economic ORpDER. By 
William Henry Chamberlin. Boston: The World 
Peace Foundation. $2.50. 


The World Peace Foundation has done 
well to bring out this satisfying little 
book. Here the reader may find answers 
to many questions that arise in his mind. 
What is the five-year plan? What depart- 
ments of industrial life does it concern 
itself with? Is it succeeding? and many 
more. The author has delimited his field 
to the economic, rather than to the social 
(except as this is necessary), religious, 
educational, artistic or dramatic. 

The book is valuable in meeting what ap- 
pear to be propagandist articles appear- 
ing nowadays in various papers, articles 
which are stressing failures in the 
make-up of contemporary Russia. The 
book takes up in sober and statistical de- 
tail the actual achievements of the gi- 
gantic socialistic machine which is func- 
tioning to produce and distribute to the 
Russian people the necessaries of life. The 
most difficult job of all has been, and is, 
the socialization of agriculture. 

Our author has his work amply docu- 
mented, and shows how the thing is work- 
ing out on the “collective” and “state” 
farms. He is convinced from his studies 
that real progress is being made, that 
agriculture, as well as industry is surely 
moving forward in its race with capital- 
ism. He points out, however, that while 
incredible strides have been made in in- 
ereasing production quantitatively, the 
quality of the product is by no means so 
easily secured. As yet, too, in sharp con- 
trast to some of the capitalist countries, 
especially our own, there are not enough of 
“eonsumers’ goods” te go around. The re- 
sult is that the people are not only sub- 
jected to a sharp discipline in the matter 
of their labor, but are not able to get 
what we consider the bare necessities. 
At the same time, as the author points 
out, there is no unemployment, and no 
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overproduction. The five-year plan is not 
only a race with capitalism, it is a race 
with itself. Can the people stand the 
strain of this speeding up process until 
there are goods enough to go around? The 
author believes they can and will. 3. A. F. 


Romance of Daniel 


BLACK DANINL: THE Love Srory or A GRBAT 
MAN. By Honoré W. Morrow. New York: Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co. $2.50. 


Although we began this novel with mis- 
givings, it was not long before we found 
ourselves forced to change our mind. An- 
other of Mrs. Morrow's ventures in the 
field of fictionized biography, after novels 
having for their heroes such romantic 
figures as Lincoln and Adoniram Judson, 
it seemed as if a story woven about Daniel 
Webster and his second marriage was sure 
to be an anticlimax. The great orator, 
his habits and personality, seemed scarcely 
like fitting material for such a purpose; 
while, according to his biographers, his 
second venture in wedlock appears to have 
had in it seant elements of romance. Yet 
out of the facts available, aided by sym- 
pathetic imagination and a keen eye for a 
good plot, Mrs. Morrow has succeeded in 
constructing a story, in our opinion, as 
good as any she has written, Whether 
Miss Caroline Le Roy, who became the 
second Mrs. Webster, was the charming 
and influential person she is pictured, may 
be open to question. Certain it is that Mrs. 
Morrow touches upon Webster’s known 
frailties very lightly. But she makes him 
much more human than history pictures 
him. And she manages to convey the at- 
mosphere of life in Boston, Salem, New 
York, and Washington a hundred years ago 
with exceptional skill. The story reaches 
a fitting climax in the great Daniel’s 
famous oration, the reply to Hayne. 

A.B, H. 
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THE TIDES OF MALVERN. By Francis Gris- 
wold. New York: William Morrow and Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

There is a new South. This fact is the 
theme of Francis Griswold’s novel. It is 
the story of Malvern Barony, outside of 
Charleston, S.C. The characters who center 
in the narrative are of the Sheldon family, 
which founded and preserved the old 
mansion from one generation to another. 
The book includes descriptions of the 
South from the eighteenth century onward. 
It seems to us that details get in the way 
of an easily flowing narrative. Space is 
valuable in all sorts of writing, and it is 
well at times to leave certain facts and 
portraits to the reader’s imagination. 
The Tides of Malvern opens a somewhat 
new field, one that should intrigue Amer- 
ican readers; for the South, from earliest 
days, has been the land of glamour and 
romance. Much that is commonplace enters 
the story. But, after all, life is made up 
of platitudes, and perhaps readers of 
fiction like to see in print their own 
thoughts. The volume does reveal famil- 
iarity with its setting, and care in writing. 

E. H.C, 
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Why The Beacon Was Discontinued 


The Department of Religious Education Recommends Scattered Seeds 
WAITSTILL H. SHARP 


FTER careful consideration by officers 
of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and of The Beacon Press, Inc., 

the publication of The Beacon, Unitarian 
weekly for children, was suspended July 
9, 1931. 

The problem of The Beacon as a policy 
of the Department of Religious Education 
has long been before the officers of the 
American Unitarian Association. Varied 
and able editors have worked on it; we 
have tried advertising campaigns; we 
have circularized the ministers and 
workers in our churches to test its use- 
fulness for them; we have inquired into 
mergers with children’s organizations or 
neighboring religious papers for children ; 
annual staff conferences of the five major 
organizations of the Fellowship have re- 
peatedly considered at length its useful- 
ness as a medium of education for reli- 
gion and as a contact among children and 
between children in the Fellowship. 


The chief factors in this decision to sus- 
pend were a steady decline in the number 
of subscriptions—from 9,955 in October, 
1923, to 6,609 in November, 1980; increas- 
ing indifference to the paper on the part 
of our ministers and workers, only a small 
proportion. of whom answered inquiries 
about its usefulness in their schools, even 
when they were sent Government postal 
ecards needing only checks as replies to 
the questions asked; a tremendous in- 
erease in the number and varieties of 
high-grade children’s books and maga- 
zines, and the consequent problem before 
the officers and Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association as to whether, in 
a year of severe financial demands and 
greatly reduced resources, The Beacon, as 
a medium of religious education and con- 
tact, continued to be worth the official 
time and energy at Headquarters and the 
annual subsidy of $850 or more by the 
American Unitarian Association. The Di- 
rectors of the Association were forced 
in their meeting of May 21, 1931, to adopt 
a budget for 1931-82 which precluded con- 
tinuance of this subsidy. They did not 
vote discontinuance of the paper, but 
withdrew the sustentation to meet the 
annual deficit. W. Forbes Robertson, Pub- 
lication Manager of The Beacon Press, 
Ine., and Mr. Sharp, considered whether 
subscribers would accept an advance in 
subscription rates to cover this deficit, and 
whether a bi-monthly or a monthly paper 
would be supported by the schools and 
could be published without the annual 
subsidy from the Association, in which 
case it would have had to sell at the price of 
the weekly and be sustained by practically 
all of the former 6,609 subseribers to the 
weekly. Suspension seemed wisest, the 
conditions before-mentioned being what 
they were, and it seeming very improbable 
that most of the former subscribers to 
The Beacon as a weekly would support 
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it at the same cost as a monthly, or that 
they would support The Beacon as a 
weekly at a substantial increase in sub- 
scription rates. 

Mr. Robertson and Mr. Sharp studied 
other children’s religious papers with a 
view to recommending a good substitute 
for The Beacon. They conferred in Phila- 
delphia with Mrs. Alice Hall Paxson, 
editor, and Miss Jane Rushmore, business 
manager, of Scattered Seeds, a monthly 
magazine for children published by the 
Friends’ General Conference, our affiliates 
in the National Federation of Religious 
Liberals. Mr. Robertson and Mr. Sharp 
join in recommending this publication to 
Unitarian schools and homes. They believe 
that Scattered Seeds, though a monthly, 
will most nearly substitute for The Beacon. 
Its format is good, its content and style 
individual and not syndicated. It has the 
form and dignity of a children’s maga- 
zine, and does not look like the “Sunday 
School paper” which was originally pub- 
lished in its crowded type on poor grade 
newsprint during the dark ages of Ameri- 
can childhood but now happily out-dated 
by a great tide of children’s reading, 
much of it of high standard. 

Recognizing that the chief value of The 
Beacon was its service as a medium of 
contact, we have arranged with Miss 
Rushmore that if and when 4,000 new 
subscriptions for Scattered Seeds are re- 
ceived from former Beacon subscribers, 
The Beacon Club and other good features 
of The Beacon will be restored in a special 
Unitarian edition of Scattered Seeds. Until 
4,000 subscriptions are received, Scattered 
Seeds will appear in its present form. 
Therefore, whether and when the good 
features and Unitarian character of The 
Beacon are restored, depends squarely 
upon the support given this recommenda- 
tion by Unitarian ministers and superin- 
tendents. Also if a large number of Beacon 
subseribers transfer to Scattered Seeds, 
the Editor and Business Manager of that 
paper will be justified in the enlargement 
and diversification of their magazine. Sub- 
scriptions will be fifty cents per year 
(twelve issues), when mailed in bulk, that 
is, when sent to a school in one package 
for distribution to pupils; and seventy- 
five cents per year when sent to indi- 
vidual addresses. While Mr. Sharp desires 
letters of advice and criticism upon this 
decision, intending subscribers must ad- 
dress all business correspondence to Miss 
Jane Rushmore, business manager, Scat- 
tered Seeds, 1515 Cherry Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, carefully crediting 
their subscriptions to the Unitarian group. 

Satisfactory adjustment of all Beacon 
subscribers’ accounts is now being made 
by The Beacon Press, Inc. 

Information about other children’s reli- 
gious papers will be gladly given to those 
interested who write to 25 Beacon Street. 


The Reporter 


The Administrative Council at this 
meeting 
recommendations of the secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education on 
pages 21-22 in the Annual Report for 
May, 1931, and authorized the publication 
of The Reporter, a paper for our workers 
and teachers which Mr. Sharp first pub- 
lished in April, 1930, and which was 
joined to the Unitarian News Letter 
from October, 1930, to June, 1931. During 
this first year at least three issues of 
this department house organ will be pub- 
lished, in the autumn, the winter and the 
spring. In making this an _ established 
service policy of the department, we shall 
be directly reaching our 3,200 teachers as 
Dr. Lawrance and Dr. Buck had dreamed 
for years. Churches will be sent copies 
according to the number of officers and 
teachers recorded in the Year Book. Addi- 
tional copies will be obtainable at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. The manuscript of 
the first issue is prepared, and wiil be 
printed and broadcast immediately. 


Laymen’s Sunday, November 15 
Prepare for Laymen’s Sunday! 
November 15 is the day. 

This is the seasonal announcement that 
goes to each chapter of the Laymen’s 
League, with emphasis on the value of a 
country-wide, simultaneous observance of 
the day, but with the proviso that an- 
other Sunday may be selected if the No- 
vember date is not feasible. 

The observance of Laymen'’s Sunday 
during the past decade has had three 
definite results. It has helped laymen to 
elarify religious thought by endeavoring 


to give it expression. It has developed . 


competent lay preachers who can take 
charge of the church service when the 
church is without a minister and render 
a like service to neighboring parishes. It 
has helped to integrate laymen more 
closely into the life and the work of their 
parishes, often promoting better under- 
standing between clergy and laity. 

Turthermore, it is a symbol of the demo- 
cratic nature of the priestly and prophetic 
functions in the liberal churches. 

The League is glad to prepare or help 
prepare special service elements—prayers, 
responses, and the like—for use on this 
oceasion, provided, of course, that such 
requests are made sufficiently in advance 
of the time the material is needed. 


Friendly Links Committee 


The General Alliance Committee on 
Friendly Links will hold a conference 
Monday, November 2, 1931, at two o'clock 
in the Fifield Room, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. The subject of the conference will 
be, “What Shall We Write About?” Alli- 
ance members are cordially invited. 


Plymouth and Bay Conference 
The Plymouth and Bay Conference 
will meet with the First Unitarian Church 
of Middleboro, Mass., October 29, 
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The First Church in Plymouth 


_ One of the most historic organizations in America 


We wish to include in these pages 
_ from time to time brief descriptions 
of institutions and persons, of interest 
to Unitarians. 
HE First Church in Plymouth is the 
| oldest organization in this -country. 
It antedates the landing of the Pil- 
grims, for the men and women who formed 
this church, separating from the little 
congregations at Scrooby and Austerfield 
in 1608, passed over the sea into Amster- 
dam and later to Leyden, remaining there 
until their departure in the Mayflower 
for the new world in 1620. 

This company assembled for the first 
meeting in Plymouth in the “Common 
House’, on the southerly side of Leyden 
Street, which was early destroyed by fire. 
When the fort, “strong and comly’”, on 
Burial Hill was built, its roof surmounted 
by cannon commanding the surrounding 
country, they used the lower part for 
their church. In writing of this period, 
De Rasieres says, “They assemble by beat 
of drum, each with his musket or fire- 
lock, in front of the Captain’s door: they 
have their cloaks on, and place themselves 
in order, three abreast, and are led by a 
sergeant without beat of drums. Behind 
comes the Governor, in a long robe; be- 
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side him on the right hand comes the 
preacher with his cloak on, and on the 
left hand the captain with his side arms 
and cloak on and with a small cane in his 
left hand—and so they march in good 
order, and each sets his arms down near 
him. Thus they are constantly on their 
guard night and day.” 

Here on the summit of Burial Hill the 
Pilgrims perpetuated the church founded 
in England under the ministration of 
Elder Brewster. The permanent officers 
of the church were: 

1. The pastor, whose duty it was to 
preach, and to preside over the discipline 
of the church, to administer the sacra- 
ments, and to admonish and exhort the 
members. 

2. A teacher, or teachers, who explained 
and interpreted the Seriptures, and in- 
culeated the truth therein revealed, as it 
was made known to them from time to 
time. 

3. Certain devout and experienced men, 
known as deacons, who were to attend to 
the material interests of the church and 
to relieve the poor. 

Upon the slope of the hill, in 1648, the 
first meetinghouse in Plymouth was 
erected, upon which hung the first church 
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bell. The second house of worship was 
built in 1683, the third, on the same hill, 
in 1744. In 1831 they built the house which 
was destroyed by fire in 1892. The present 
meetinghouse, the fifth, was dedicated 
December 21, 1897. 

For several years the church at Plym- 
outh was without a pastor. During this 
period it continued to retain its convic- 
tions, and its sturdy independence, de- 
siring none of the imported clergymen 
sent by the Adventurers, whether of Epis- 
copal or Puritan leanings. It was Sepa- 
ratist, and was neither to be bribed nor 
driven from its steadfast allegiance to 
the true ideal of liberty and independence. 

Elder William Brewster and_ his 
searcely less revered successor, Elder 
Thomas Cushman, were the spiritual lead- 
ers of the Plymouth Company during full 
fifty years. This was the case for twenty- 
four years when there was a pastor, or 
teaching elder, or both, as well as during 
twenty-six of the first fifty years when 
the church was without settled ministry. 
Although they turned for guidance, and 
never in vain, to John Robinson, who was 
not permitted to join the colony, they were 
and must be an independent church-folid. 
even as before the departure it had been 
“agreed on by mutuall consente and coy- 
enante, that those that went should be an 
absolute church of themselves; as well as 
those that staid’. Thus the technical date 
of the founding here of the church “of 
Serooby, Leyden, and the Mayflower Com- 
pany”, is 1620, and the place Plymouth, in 
the New World. The covenant of Serooby, 
which is to-day the single article of faith 
and fellowship in the First Church, con- 
tains no hint of creed. And while for 
periods sometimes brief, sometimes long, 
the estate of religion in the Old Colony 
has been low, still the early inspiration 
was not lost of the brave and generous 
intent of the founders. It was finely stated 
by Edward Winslow, third Governor of 
Plymouth, “The foundation of our New 
England Plantations was not laid upon 
schism, division, or separation, but upon 
love, peace, and holinesse.” 

Members of the church to-day are proud 
of the fact that by natural evolution the 
first church in New England was the first 
church to become frankly liberal, through 
the action of majorities of both church 
and parish. This came in 1799-1800, when, 
after the death of the orthodox Dr. 
Chandler Robbins, the young James Ken- 
dall was chosen, from the “heretical Col- 
lege in Cambridge’, to be minister of the 
First Church. The issue was definite. The 
objecting minority seceded, forming the 
Third Church in Plymouth, 

The persistence of the congregation, 
with spiritual integrity unabated, in the 
face of changes during more than three 
hundred years in the character of the 
population and the development of the 
nation, is the best witness of the timeless 
verity of the pilgrim gospel. 

The present minister is 
R. Hussey. 


Rev. Alfred 
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Laymen of Ann Arbor Church Illustrate 
Public Service Activity of Unitarians 


Small parish contains extraordinary number of individuals engaged in 
work for university, community and state 


OLLOWING is a notable record of the 

active interests of various members of 

the Unitarian Church in Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Studies have been made of the social 
services of ministers of the Unitarian 
faith; the laity are probably quite as re- 
markable. At any rate, in the church at 
Ann Arbor, seat of the University of 
Michigan, there are a few more than one 
hundred members. Out of this membership 
forty-four are teaching in the University 
of Michigan, the majority holding the 
position of professor and two that of Dean, 
—John R. Effinger of the college of litera- 
ture, science and arts, and Samuel T. 
Dana of the college of forestry. As to the 
non-teaching side of University life, an- 
other twelye members serve in clerical 
and administrative positions and four are 
chaperons in women’s dormitories. Dur- 
ing the most active years of building on 
the campus, the supervisor of the build- 
ing program was John F. Shepard, pro- 
fessor in psychology and at present the 
president of the Western Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. The important curriculum commit- 
tee of the literary college one year had 
four Unitarians out of a total of seven. 

Yet the interest of the church is not 
entirely campus-centered. Through a gen- 
uine spirit of community interest various 
members have served the city school sys- 
tem. Edson R. Sunderland, the son of 
Jabez T. Sunderland, has just been elected 
to his third successive term upon the School 
Board and Arthur Brown is serving his 
second term. Five members of the church 
are teaching in the public school system 
and another is treasurer of the school 
department. 

Civie interest is best exemplified in the 
life of CG. CG. Freeman, who has just en- 
tered his sixteenth year as alderman from 
the ward in which the church is located. 
A former member of the board of alder- 
men is . B. Manwaring, who has also 
represented this district in the State 
Legislature. Miss Florence Pollock, the 
only woman attorney in the county, is 
chairman of the mayor’s committee on a 
public market, and during the last winter 
when a thorough study was made of the 
municipal water supply, the chairman of 
this committee was Alfred H. White, who 
was recently the president of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers. Professor 
White is a consulting engineer of the 
United States Bureau of Mines and was 
Lieut.-colonel in the ordnance department 
during the war. At present, he has this 
ranking in the Reserve, and is chief re- 
search secretary of the nitrate division 
of the ordnance department. 

The various social welfare agencies in 
the community draw heavily from the 
personnel of this church. Mrs. Arthur 
Wood is president of the board of the 
visiting nurses, and Mrs. Samuel T. Dana 
is president of the board of the Y. W, C. A. 
Two members are on the board of the 
family welfare bureau. The board of the 


community fund, which has general over- 
sight of all the agencies has three mem- 
bers. Mrs. Alfred H. White is secretary 
and Arthur B. Moehlman is chairman of 
the budget committee which has carried 
on an exhaustive study of the agencies 
during the past summer. Mrs. White is 
also one of the national officers of the 
Pi Beta Phi national sorority who are 
responsible for the administration of their 
mountain school. 

At the present time, Arthur Wood of 
the department of sociology is serving on 
the special commission on housing ap- 
pointed by President Hoover. Other na- 
tional offices which have been held by 
members are as follows: Walter B. Ford, 
president of the Mathematical Association 
of America; John R. Effinger, president 
of the Association of American Colleges; 
Carl Guthe, chairman of the committee 
on State Archeological surveys; Arthur 
B. Moehlman, president of the American 
Educational Research Association; Miss 
Marian McClench, president of the busi- 
ness and professional women’s club. 

Prof. Roy Wood Sellars of the depart- 
ment of philosophy has written a number 
of books on religion and has formulated 
new theories of philosophy. At the meet- 
ings last summer of the world congress 
of philosophy he read a paper. 

Edson R. Sunderland has been an active 
advocate of reform in legal procedure and 
has been called to various states to help 
effect necessary reforms. As secretary of 
the Michigan Bar Association he edited 
for two years the Michigan State Bar 
Journal. Frank Leverett, a specialist in 
glacial geology and water resources be- 
came attached to the U. S. Geological sur- 
vey in 1886 and is still able to be of 
service to them. He was recently voted 
into the National Academy of Sciences. 
Warren P. Lombard, who received an 
honorary degree from the University last 
spring, was president of the American 
Physiology Society, an associate member 
of a Brussels medical society, and since his 
retirement from the University here has 
been instructing in etching. 

P. 8S. Lovejoy is active in state conserva- 
tion work and George F. Inch is the head 
of the new State Hospital near Ann Arbor 
which will care for several thousand of 
Michigan’s mental patients. Laurence M. 
Gould, second in command of the Byrd 
Expedition and author of “Cold—The 
Record of an Antarctic Sledge Journey”, 
attended this church as:a student and 
married into a family which was closely 
identified with it. Harorp P, Marry, 


Offers Prize for Subtitle 


The membership and publicity commit- 
tee of the Hollis Unitarian Church of 
New York City has offered a CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER subscription for a brief descrip- 
tive phrase to be used with the church 
name, 
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Y.P.R.U. Fall Rally 


Three hundred members in Boston hear Herbert 
C. Parsons of Laymen’s League 


Three hundred young people of Greater 
Boston gathered together Sunday evening, 
October 4, in the First Church in Boston, 
Mass., for their annual fall rally. This 
event is sponsored each year by the 
Greater Boston Federation of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, whose president 
is Mrs. Elizabeth Lindsey Rice, former 
eastern field secretary of the Y. P. R. U. 
Arrangements for the rally were made by 
a committee of which Harold Shelley of 
Dorchester was chairman. 

After a social hour during which re- 
freshments were served under the direc- 
tion of Miss Betty Somers of Dorchester, 
the young people thronged into the Hale 
Chapel. Roll call showed thirty-one socie- 
ties represented, some by as many as 
twenty members. 

Herbert C. Parsons, president of the 
Laymen’s League, extended the greet- 
ings of that organization to the Boston 
Federation. Miss Sara. Comins, in her 
dual capacity as chairman of the com- 
mittee on college centers of the Gen- 
eral Alliance and secretary of the Joint 
Student Committee, spoke in behalf of 
those two organizations. Dana Mcl. 
Greeley spoke for the national Y. P. R. U. 
and exhorted the members of the federa- 
tion, individually as well as collectively, 
to their best efforts this year in promoting 
the work of the Y. P. R. U. 

At eight o’clock the young people, 
marching by societies and accompanied 
in many instances by their ministers, pro- 
ceeded into the church auditorium sing- 
ing the Y. P. R. U. song, “Forward 
Shoulder to Shoulder”. The evening sery- 
ice was conducted by Miss Margaret 
Ricker and Harold Shelley both of Dor- 
chester. 

Mr. Parsons, who is commissioner of 
probation for Massachusetts, told of the 
progress which had been made in recent 
years in methods of dealing with offenders 
against society. The development of the 
probation system has been noteworthy. 
Mr. Parsons expressed the hope that 
young people would take an intelligent in- 
terest in the treatment of offenders. 


New Children’s Mission Secretary 


Miss Elizabeth M. Johnson of Milton, 
Mass., has been appointed field secretary 
of the Children’s Mission to Children, 
Boston, Mass. A graduate of the Tucker- 
man School, Miss Johnson has been ac- 
tive in Unitarian chureh and church 
school work and in the Young People’s 
Religious Union. She succeeds Mrs. Mur- 
dock M. Clark, who has retired after six 
years’ service. The directors and general 
secretary of the mission, in an apprecia- 
tion of Mrs. Clark’s work, thanked her 
for her efforts not only in making the 
work of the mission better known to Uni- 
tarian church organizations but also in 
conducting the benefit entertainments, 
rummage sales and other activities that 
have done much to augment financial 
returns. 
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-rof. Skinner Describes Universal Rising 
Of Masses Demanding Fuller, Richer Life 


Church must sense their purpose or cease to be, speaker says at South 
Middlesex Conference; Mr. Parker urges union of liberals 


NATICK, Mass. 


ROF. CLARENCE R. SKINNER of 
} the Crane Theological School spoke 

on “Revolution and Religion” and 
Cornelius A. Parker, president of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention, 
spoke on “Creeds and the Liberal Church”, 
at the meeting of the South Middlesex 
Conference at the Natick Unitarian 
church, October 11. The afternoon session 
began with a devotional service conducted 
by Rev. Edward P. Daniels of the First 
Parish Church, Concord, which was fol- 
lowed by Professor Skinner’s address. 

“We live at a time”, said Professor 
Skinner, “which greatly challenges us. It 
is the discovery of a new individual, and 
new insistent demands that individuals 
shall have a richer and fuller experience 
are pressing among all peoples of the 
earth. This is a revolution such as the 
world has never seen. Revolution is con- 
fusion. We are set adrift in a strange sea. 
When this age is recalled in the perspec- 
tive of years it will be known as the period 
of most rapid change or revolution which 
the world has: known. 

“India which at the dawn of history 
had a high degree of culture is seething 
with unrest .because the capacity for 
native culture is suppressed and the 
genius of India shows itself in the kind 
of spiritual revolution which is taking 
place. The great masses of China are dis- 
tressed, unsettled; four hundred million 
people in active revolution. Germany in 
its new form of government is undergoing 
a revolution far more fundamental than 
the American Revolution. The Austro- 
Hungarian Empire broken beyond repair, 
the peoples composing it have undergone 
violent changes in governments, customs, 
usages. Italy turns toward Fascism for 
solution. In Turkey a revolution which 
penetrates to the foundation in family life 
and education is going on. In Mexico the 
unsettlement and violent changes center 
about the effort to bring the land, power 
and culture of the people back into their 
own hands from the Spanish and their 
successors. 

“One and one-half billions of human 
beings are passing through some phase of 
violent revolution, some running deep into 
the roots of life, and some not. 

“In such a world, what about religion? 
Are the thoughts and behavior patterns of 
the ages destined to change as radically as 
government and social institutions? Some 
say: ‘Man will confront the universe with 
steadiness and coolness. Religion has sur- 
vived many changes before, and she will 
now.’ We must look at the long evolution- 
ary sweep of life, the climb of the ages 
upward. Yet there are forces let loose 
now which must make us realize the 
danger to the church. The breakdown of 
our religion may be at hand. The spirit 
of doubt, questioning and disillusion, the 
hardness, bitterness and materialism of 
the time, may engulf religion yet. 


“Many organized religions have become 
so encased in their own life that masses 
of men have received no attention from 
them, and have fallen away from all reli- 
gion. Multitudes have become frankly ma- 
terialistic. The Russian religion is broken 
and killed. Confucianism in China and 
Japan is being thrown into the discard by 
the younger generation. In America the 
masses are leaving the protestant church 
high and dry. There is a passionate ac- 
ceptance of science as life’s savior. 

“We are blind except we see that most 
of the objects of these many revolutions 
are going to be achieved. The enrichment 
of individual life, better health, schools, 
hospitals, education, the demands for these 
are insistent and must be answered. The 
day of man has come, What can we do to 
put ourselves in line with these purposes? 
I do not mean we should give up love as 
the great driving force of life, or faith in 
the great everlasting realities of virtue 
and goodness. These things are supreme. 
But if we do not sense the instinctive pur- 
poses of the masses, millions of men will 
swirl about the church and swamp it. There 
has got to be a better life for man. No 
petty instrumentality will prove a real 
obstacle.” 

A vigorous discussion followed. Messrs. 
Slocombe of Lexington, Burt of Newton, 
Smith of Concord, Hitchen of West 
Newton, John Mark of Arlington, Secrist 
of Melrose, Meredith of Watertown and 
others took part and asked searching 
questions. 

The spirit of the conference rose to 
its height when Professor Skinner de 
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scribed how masses of young people 
crowd into Symphony Hall, Boston, for 
Community Church lectures given by lay- 
men and ministers on subjects in which 
the speakers are specialists. These young 
people are not interested in devotions or 
preliminaries but they hang on the words 
of the wise in many fields of thought and 
action. When he quoted someone ag having 
asserted : “God to us is a satisfaction of an 
inward craving”, and again, “We don’t de- 
scribe God, we use him”, a thrill went 
through many present. 

In describing what a Unitarian Church 
might do to prepare the way for the 
future of the race he said we should 
broaden the scope of our church activity. 
We should open our pulpits to wise men 
who could persuasively demonstrate what 
these human forces of a revolutionary 
age were. 

Tea was served by the Natick Alliance 
at six o’clock after which the evening 
meeting was opened by a devotional sery- 
ice by Rey. Herbert Hitchen of the First 
Unitarian Church of Newton. Mr. Parker 
then spoke on the union among Unitarians, 
Congregationalists and Universalists. His 
large and tolerant spirit and his evident 
desire for cooperation and understanding 
between liberals was heart-warming. He 
asserted the Universalists were about half- 
way between Congregationalists and Uni- 
tarians in matters of belief, but he thought 
all three should eventually unite for a 
liberal church which should have body 
enough to more deeply impress its gospel 
upon the social whole. He thought the 
extreme humanists a burden for both Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches. 

Rey, Ernest S. Meredith, president of 
the conference, presided at both sessions. 
By his wit, wisdom and common sense, 
together with pertinent story and illumi- 
nating anecdote, he kept the congregation 
alive and fancy free. 

WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 


West Side Congregation to Merge January 1 
With Community Church of New York City 


HE West Side Unitarian Church of 

New York City has received and acted 

favorably on a suggestion from a com- 
mittee of the Community Church that the 
two churches be merged. The proposal 
came as the result of various conferences 
held during the summer between repre- 
sentatives of the boards of trustees of the 
churches. At a special meeting of the West 
Side congregation, September 25, it was 
yoted that “we look with favor upon this 
suggestion and request the board of trus- 
tees to confer further with representatives 
of the Community Church and arrange the 
definite details of the proposed merger to 
be presented to the congregation later”. 
It is expected that these details can be 
satisfactorily worked out and the merger 
be effected by January 1, 1932, 

In the meantime the West Side congre- 
gation, which has held union services with 
the Church of the Divine Paternity (Uni- 
yersalist) since last April, has returned 


to the West Side Meeting House, 550 West 
110 Street, for regular Sunday morning 
services under the leadership of Rey. Lon 
Ray Call, minister of the West Side 
Church. These services began October 4. 
Some of the other church activities will 
also be carried on. 


New Hymnals for Laconia Church 


New hymnals were presented the First 
Unitarian Church of Laconia, N.H., at its 
opening autumn service. The donors of 
the gift, which was kept as a surprise to 
the congregation, were Mrs. Mary Gale 
Hibbard and Mrs. Martha Melcher Beede. 

Rey. W. E. Billingham conducted a 
short service of presentation and accept- 
ance. A little girl, Lucile Wakeman, un- 
tied the ribbon and uncovered the books. 
Harold Wakeman and Richard Black also 
assisted Mr. Billingham. 
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America To-day 


What three leading Unitarian speakers—Messrs. Bragg, Rowe, 
and Bradley—think of present conditions, before 
Minnesota Conference 


EAUTIFUL autumn weather favored 
B a large attendance from the scattered 

churches of the State to the forty- 
fourth annual Minnesota Conference, Sep- 
tember 29 and 30, in the First Unitarian 
Church of which Rev. John H. Dietrich 
is minister. 

Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of 
the Western Conference, who traveled 
through Central Europe last summer, gave 
the first address of the conference, on 
“Religion and Youth in Europe”. 

Mr. Bragg said that from what he had 
seen and heard in Russia, Communism 
was in reality a new religion and bore 
all the earmarks of such. He told of the 
enthusiasm of the youth of Russia in re- 
gard to what it terms “The New Life” ; 
and described its wholly different ethical 
point of view relating to wealth and the 
accumulation of riches. 

In Germany, Mr. Bragg declared, the 
church was facing extinction. If the Ger- 
man government failed to subsidize organ- 
ized religion, in five years it would cease 
to function. The youth of Germany is 
through with religion. The three main 
political parties, numbering some thirteen 
million people, are definitely anti-religious. 
These facts should not be without their 
lessons for the religious liberals of Amer- 
ica, who must frankly face the ethical and 
social implications of a religion that can 
really live. 

Following Mr. Bragg, Rev. Mortimer 
Rowe, secretary of the General Assembly 
of the British Unitarian and Free Chris- 
tian Churches, gave, at a public meeting, 
a resumé of the religious situation in 
England and the present position of the 
various liberal groups. Rev. Henry J. 
Adlard of the First Unitarian Church of 
Duluth, a former fellow-townsman, intro- 
duced Mr. Rowe. 

The first business session was given 
over to reports from each church by the 
minister in person with the exception of 
Rev. Milma Sophia Lapalla of Virginia, 
who was ill. She sent an optimistic re- 
port of her many-sided labors. An interest- 
ing story was told by Mrs. Ivel Molenaar 
of the new movement at Willmar, a town 
of 6,000 people. Brought together at first 
by the radio preaching of Rey. John H. 
Dietrich of Minneapolis, the people are 
most enthusiastic. Many of the ministers 
in the State and from elsewhere have 
spoken to the society. 

The usual appropriations were made for 
the Hanska Young People’s Institute and 
the annual one-day retreat for ministers, 
who convene each January as guests of 
the Unity Church of St. Paul. An addi- 
tional grant was made for church exten- 
sion work. Rev. F. M. Eliot of the St. 
Paul church was appointed chairman of 
a committee to act with Rey. H. J. Adlard 
of Duluth and J. P. Samels of Minneapolis. 
Greetings were sent to the Universalist 
conference meeting in the neighboring 
city of Rochester the next day. A resolu- 


tion was adopted, that President Hoover 
be urged to send to the Geneva World 
Disarmament Conference in 19382 “men 
and women who are peace-minded and 
who are sincerely determined to reduce 
the crushing burdens now placed upon 
the peoples of this world’. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, T. O. Dahl of Minneapolis; vice- 
president, Mrs. Ivel Molenaar of Willmar; 
secretary, Rey. H. J. Adlard of Duluth; 
treasurer, Miss Charlotte EK. Clarke of St. 
Cloud. 

A joint ministers’ and laymen’s luncheon 
was addressed by Mr. Rowe, who told of 
the attitude of the British Unitarian 
churches with regard to social questions. 
He declared that every minister was free 
to declare his own mind, but must respect 
the rights of his hearers who belonged to 
various political groups. Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
executive secretary of the Universalist 
General Convention, brought greetings to 
the ministers and laymen. Dr. Chloe 
Owings, former director of the Social 
Hygiene Bureau of the University of 
Minnesota, addressed a large luncheon 
group of the Women’s Alliance on the 
subject, “Facing Realities in Parenthood”. 

Mr. Bragg, at the afternoon session, 
September 30, again spoke on Russia. His 
opinion seemed to be that Russia was 
more of a challenge than a threat. The 
interest aroused by his speech was marked 
by the abundance of questions which 
followed. 

The fellowship supper was presided 
over by Mr. Dietrich of Minneapolis, who 
introduced the following five-minute speak- 
ers with the understanding that if they 
fell short of the allotted time it might 
be awarded to others: Mrs. Huey of 
Duluth, Mrs. Carpenter of Minneapolis, 
Rey. John Flint of Underwood, Mr. 
Bragg, Mr. Rowe, Mr. Wilson of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and Dr. Preston Bradley of 
Chicago, Ill. 

At the final meeting, Dr. Preston 
Bradley, minister of the People’s Chureh 
of Chicago, faced a well-filled auditorium. 
It was his first official appearance before 
a Minneapolis Unitarian audience. Dr. 
Bradley seemed perfectly at home in the 
famous humanist headquarters. He 
brought into play every stop in his many- 
sided personality as a speaker—gentle 
satire, humor, pathos, passion, poetry. 

Playing on every emotion he scored the 
mere intellectualist in religion, declaring 
that the Great Reality was no nearer 
discovery than it was aeons ago. He 
denounced with pleasant scorn several 
modern words, giving illustrations of each 
type: “efficient”, “sufficient”, “the average 
man’. 

Coming down to the present depression 
he told of the twelve men who, directly 
or indirectly, control the city of Chicago; 
of “the diplomats who are plotting behind 
their green curtains” to stage another 
war which is to act as a counter-blast 


“a 
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and a cure-all for our present evil state, — 
and concluded with a passionate appeal 
for a religion that was romantic, con- 
cretely and courageously socialized; a re- 
ligion which he based on “the rectitude 


of the universe”. As one studied the faces — 


of the audience from the platform, one 
gained some insight into Dr. Bradley’s 
tremendous pulpit power. He seemed to 
put a new heart into everyone present. 

The forty-fourth conference will go 
down in history as a very stimulating one. 
Every speaker got down to real things, 
and faced the issue which is upon the 
churches of America. The arrangements, 
including the hospitality and the sight- 
seeing drive, were admirably handled by 
EK. G. Fritter, secretary to Mr. Dietrich. 


H. J. ApLARpD. 


Lshono Tovo! 


Good wishes of Laconia church on the 
Jewish New Year are heartily 
appreciated 


As a mark of good-will, the bulletin 
board of the First Unitarian Church of 
Laconia, N.H., carried greetings for the 
Jewish New Year, September 20. The 
Laconia Jewish congregation under the 
leadership of Rabbi Erick were so im- 
pressed and pleased that they sent their 
official greetings and wishes for success to 
the Unitarian church and to the minister, 
Rey. William E. Billingham. 

A salesman traveling through Laconia 
wrote a letter to The Boston Post as 
follows: 


Dear Observant Citizen: 


As an example of real brotherhood of 
one faith to another, I noticed recently, 
while passing through Laconia, N.H., on 
the bulletin board of the Unitarian Church, 
the following: 


“To Our Jewish Friends: 
Lshono Tovo 
A Happy New Year!” 


Having traveled the greater part of New 
England for the past fifteen years as a 
salesman, this is the first instance of such 
greetings that I have seen. To the pastor 
of this church, Rev. Mr. Billingham, I 
wish to extend my thanks for his sincere 
wishes to his fellow men of my faith. 


With tears in their eyes some of the 
Jewish people of Laconia expressed their 
gratitude to Mr. Billingham. Another note 
was received from Brookline, Mass. : 


Dear Sir: 


Allow me as one of the Jewish faith to 
tell you for myself, as well as others, of 
our deep appreciation of your thought of 
us on our recent holy days. Surely one 
can see your creed is of the “Brotherhood 
of Man”, 

I hope if you ever visit Boston, you will 
make yourself known to our beloved Rabbi 
Levi, who always impresses us with “The 
Brotherhood of Man’. 

Wishing you God’s blessing. 


The writer enclosed a check “to help a 
needy one of your church”. 
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Proctor Academy Notes 


iF. L. Husband of New York City gave 
a lecture at the Proctor Academy, An- 
dover, N.H., October 11, “A Trip Around 
the World in One Evening”. After a most 
interesting talk he showed some unusual 
motion pictures. 

The boys of the boarding department 
went to Meriden, October 38, to see the 
Proctor football team defeated by Kim- 
ball Union Academy. 

Proctor defeated Stearns School 12-6 
on Carr Field, Andover, October 10, show- 
ing much improvement over the first 
game and giving encouragement to all 
Proctor supporters. 

Officers of the student council for the 
current year are Dudley W. Thompson of 
Yonkers, N.Y., chairman, and Miss Mary 
Murdoch of Newtonville, Mass., clerk. 

On Columbus Day the members of the 
boarding department of the junior school 
hiked to the top of Kearsarge Mountain, 
eating their lunch there and returning in 
the middle of the afternoon. Many of 
the other boys also went. up Kearsarge 
or Ragged Mountain and were over- 
whelmed with the beauties of the mar- 


- 
i 


_velous foliage. 


Officers of the senior class have been 
elected as follows: President, William F. 


_ Kidder of New London, N.H.; secretary, 


Dudley W. Thompson of Yonkers, N.Y., 


‘and treasurer, Robert O. Sylvia of West 


Medford, Mass. 


Norfolk House Center Work 


Norfolk House Center, Boston, Mass., 
opened its autumn season of educational 
and social activities October 5. The board 
of managers has announced an extension 
of girls’ club work, with Miss Ber- 
nardine Kern, graduate of Northwestern 
University, in charge. The summer work 
committee has issued a report of vacation 
activities for the summer months, includ- 
ing playgrounds, outings and camping 
trips enjoyed by 400 children. 

In departments which include handi- 
crafts, art, music, dramatics and domestic 
seience, the Center provides for 1,200 
active members, junior and adult. Facil- 
ities for more than 2,000 are afforded in 
a recreational program including club 
meetings, musicals, lectures, debates and 
social gatherings. The Fellowes Athenseum 
continues to maintain at the house a li- 
brary of 11,000 volumes and attractive 
reading rooms open daily. 

One of the valuable efforts of the Center 
is the organizing of many students from 
Boston colleges to take the leadership of 
recreational and club groups throughout 
the academic year. Mrs. Waitstill H. 
Sharp of Hingham, as chairman of the 
girls’ work committee, will be active this 
year in enlisting such workers, assisted 
by the Volunteer Bureau, associated with 
the Red Cross, under the leadership of 
Miss Helen Morton of Boston and Miss 
Gertrude Peabody of Milton. 

Unitarian churches in Boston and vicin- 
ity are active in maintaining departments 
at the Center, as has been the case since 
1883 when Edward Everett Hale joined 
with Unitarian laymen from Boston 
churches in establishing the South End 
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Industrial School, forerunner of Norfolk 
House Center. Visitors to the Center from 
other cities are always interested to learn 
that Dr. Hale’s old home still stands 
within a block of John Eliot Square, from 
which this Center overlooks the entire 
city. 

B. Farnham Smith of Concord, con- 
tinues as president of the board of man- 
agers, with William Howell Reed, vice- 
president; Edward J. Samson, treasurer ; 
Louisa Hunnewell, assistant treasurer; 
Mrs. Charles 8. Bolster, clerk; and Fred- 
erick J. Soule, resident director. 


Rev. Houghton Page Dies 


Rey. Houghton Page, minister of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, Greenfield, Mass., 
probably on Tuesday, October 18. 
His body, fully clothed, was found Thurs- 
day, October 15, in his home. His wife and 
daughter, both of whom are invalids, were 
on their way to California at the time of 
his death. Mr. Page was forty-eight years 
old. In an early issue an account of his 
life and service in the ministry will be 
published. 


Salt Lake City Church 
Begins Year With Enthusiasm 


Improvements in the church plant have 
contributed among other things to the 
enthusiasm with which the members of 
the First Unitarian Chureh of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, have entered on the church 
year. 

A new canvas floor covering has been 
laid in Eliot Hall and a new furnace in- 
stalled in the parsonage. The Women’s 
Alliance paid the expense of redecorating 
the parish hall and the church school 
rooms. R. T. Porte, a member of the 
church, contributed an improvement in 
the heating system whereby the minis- 
ter’s study and other frequently used 
rooms may be separately heated; Mr. 
Porte also contributed a typewriter and a 
steel filing cabinet for the minister’s 
study. The Unidrama Club has provided 
the church with an electric phonograph to 
be used for small informal dances. 

The chairman of the attendance commit- 
tee, R. H. Felt, has furnished the services 
of a stenographer, and the committee is 
sending out a series of letters to a list 


of prospects, from names furnished by 
members. 
Rey. Jacob Trapp, minister of the 


church, spoke before the Utah State Con- 
ference of Social Work, October 1, on 
“Unemployment Relief’. 


King’s Chapel Services 
Dr. J. Edgar Park, president of Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass., will preach at 
King’s Chapel Sunday morning, October 
25. Rey. Dwight J. Bradley of the First 
Chureh in Newton, Mass., will speak at 
the noon services, October 27-30. Raymond 
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THE 
PERSONAL 


ELEMENT 


Conspicuous among the appre- 
ciative letters which reach THE 
REGISTER are many such as 
this: 


“I am not only grateful to 
you, but I am doubly grate- 
ful to ————______, 
who called my attention to 
THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER.” 


Such word-of-mouth recom- 
mendation from one friend to 
another has been the chief ele- 
ment in the growth of this 
publication. 


May we suggest that you also 
might aid us by handing your 
copies to friends? If you wish 
to keep your own files com- 
plete, please send us the names 
and addresses of such friends 
and we will mail them sample 
copies, thus enabling them to 
become personally acquainted 


‘with the work this paper is 


doing. 


The CHRISTIAN 


REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston - - Massachusetts 


©. Robinson will give an organ recital a a a a a a a 


Monday. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Strive for the TRUTH 
until death 
and the Lord thy GOD 
will fight for you. 


ECCLESIASTICUS 


New Laymen’s League Chapter 
at Memphis (Tenn.) Church 


A chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League was formed at the First Unitarian 
Church of Memphis, Tenn., at a meeting 
held in the foyer October 6. Officers were 
elected as follows: Prof. T. 8. Eliot of 
the University of Tennessee Medical 
School, president; C. Arthur Bruce, Re- 
publican candidate for governor of Tennes- 
see in 1930, vice-president; M. G. South, 
secretary and treasurer. At the next meet- 
ing the chapter will discuss under the 
leadership of Mr. Bruce the subject: 
“Legitimate Ways of Advertising the 
Church’. 

Rey. John Clarence Petrie, minister of 
the church, is delivering a series of ser- 
mons on “Help from Religion in Time of 


Depression’. Sermons already delivered 
are as follows: “So Great a Cloud of 
Witnesses”, “Our Untapped Resources”, 


‘Releasing Nerve Tension”. Some_ to 
follow will be “The Psychology of Power’, 
“The Psychological Value of Prayer”, 
“The Psychological Value of Faith’. 

At the first meeting of the Memphis 
Women’s Alliance, Mr. Petrie made an ad- 
dress describing the beauties of the old 
town of Deerfield, Mass., where he was 
supply minister last July. Although 
Memphis has had the hottest September 
in its history, the attendance at the church 
was better than that of a year ago by 
twenty per cent. 


“ Alliance Sunday”, Peterborough 

“Alliance Sunday” was observed in the 
Unitarian Chureh of Peterborough, N.H., 
September 6. The entire service was given 
by members of the Alliance under the 
direction of Mrs. Rose Perham, president, 
and Mrs. Maud Durgin and Mrs. Beatrice 
Lewis. Mrs. Hmma Larrabee was organist, 
and a chorus of Alliance women sang. The 
responsive service was read by Miss Alice 
Stebbins; Scripture reading, Mrs. Grace 
Waite; hymns and announcements, Mrs. 
Nellie Liscord; prayer and benediction, 
Mrs. Rose Perham; sermon, Miss Cath- 
erine Day. 


Joseph Priestley Conference 


Religious education will be the sub- 
ject of the meeting of the Joseph Priestley 
Conference and the Joseph Priestley Asso- 
ciate Alliance in the First Unitarian 
Church of Wilmington, Del., November 5. 
At the conclusion of the conference, Dr. 
William L. Sullivan of the First Unita- 
rian Church of Germantown will give 
a summarizing address, 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


“Are You a Unitarian| THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


Without Knowing It?”’ 


A message addressed to those 
who are dissatisfied with, or have ' 
broken away from, orthodox 
Christianity, and to those who 
call themselves atheist, agnostic, 
rationalist or freethinker. Pub- 


lished for general distribution 
by the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


TWENTY-FIVE BEACON St., Boston, Mass. 
Haymarket 6566 


Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


Telephone: 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 


Chicago 
THE crristian SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


CAMPING CLUB 


FOR YOUNG MEN 
Inquire at 48 Boylston St. HUBbard 1122 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Educational and Social Activities 


Biaintatned Largely by Unitarians since 1883. 
e¢ Cooperation of church societies and 
individuals earnestly solicited. 


B. Farnham Smith, Pres. Edward J. Samson, Treas. 
5 Academy Lane, 10 Post Office Square, 
Concord, Mass. Boston, Mass. 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rrv. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 

PAUL CO. CABOT, Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS 


Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward 0, 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 
Henry H. Fuller, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 


DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street - + + -+ Boston, Mass, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


53rd year opened September 23rd. 
College, General, Practical Arts Courses. All sports. 
Junior Sch hool—Grades 5-8. Reasonable rates, 
Unitarian auspices. Catalogue, 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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| Finoas miniszzr of Al! Sya's’ Crurch in Wash- 
| ington celebrates thirtieth anniversary 


Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of the All 
| Souls’ Church of Washington, D.C., a Uni- 
_ tarian minister of national prominence, 
and Mrs. Pierce, celebrated their thirtieth 
anniversary in the ministry of All Souls’ 
Chureh, October 2. More than 400 persons 
attended the reception given by the church 
in their honor. The reception was ar- 
ranged by the church activities committee. 

Howard Hosmer, chairman of the com- 
mittee, in his introductory remarks, 
pointed out that no other minister had 
served All Souls’ Church half so loug us 
Dr. Pierce. Quoting Justice Joseph Story 
who as a Unitarian layman in 1827 had 
commented on the need for a Unitarian 
minister in Washington as follows: “The 
position requires tact as well as talent, 
and elevated and fervid piety’, Mr. 
Hosmer said that the particular appli- 
cability of these words to Dr. Pierce had 
often been noted. Mr. Hosmer paid tribute 
to Mrs. Pierce’s services to the parish as 
a teacher in the church school and us a 
president of the Women’s Alliance. 

Both Dr. and Mrs. Pierce responded. 
Mrs. Pierce said that while the life of the 
minister’s wife proverbially might be dilli- 
cult, the life of a Unitarian minister's 
wife, she had found most. pleasant. A 
ministry of thirty years, said Dr. Pierce, 
- is quite as much a credit to the congrega- 
tion as the minister. There has been a 
ripening of spirit, a maturing of the mind 
of the congregation as well as of the minis- 
ter. The expansion of a Unitarian church 
is not an easy process. This will be a hard 
winter but it will be a glorious winter for 
the church, because there will be many 
opportunities to scatter sunshine and good 
will and to lessen the suffering and an- 
guish of the world. 


Children at Agassiz Camp, Gloucester 


Many Unitarian children enjoyed a va- 
cation last summer at the Agassiz Camp. 
West Gloucester, Mass., which was for- 
merly maintained by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw 
in connection with the Civic Service 


House of Boston, Mass. Groups came from |. 


the Roslindale Unitarian Church and the 
Bullfinch Place Church of Boston and 
from an experimental school in New York 
City. During August one cottage was 0c- 
cupied by the family of a rabbi and an- 
other by Rey. William Ware Locke of 
Groveland, Mass., who has been director 
of the camp for the past twenty years. 
Plans for next year will include greater 
service to groups of children and young 
people sent through the social welfare 
interest of Unitarian churches. The three 
cottages accommodate more than thirty 
people, and boating, swimming and play- 
ground sports are provided for. 
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Essex Conference Program 


The Essex Unitarian Conference, at the 
Second Congregational Church of Marble- 
head, Mass., October 25, will be divided 
into four groups, the Women’s Alliance, 
the Laymen’s League, the church school 
workers, and those interested in church 
social activities. Each of these groups will 
endeavor to formulate a “creative, con- 
structive, aggressive program for 1931— 
1932”. Dr. Walter R. Hunt, secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, will 
give an address, “Sparks from the Altars 
of the Philadelphia Biennial Conference”. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—At the annual meeting 
of the First Congregational Church, Octo- 
ber 6, the following officers were elected: 
President, William H. Eddy; vicepresi- 
dent, Frederick C. Freeman; clerk, Francis 
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B. Keeney ; treasurer, Augustus R. Peirce. 
The following finance committee was 
chosen: Philip B. Simonds, Henry D. 
Sharpe, Jesse H. Metcalf, Alfred L. Lustig, 
Alfred K. Potter. 


Connecticut Valley Conference 

The annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Valley Conference will be held in Pitts- 
field, Mass., on Sunday afternoon, October 
25, at three o’clock. 

The program will include annual and 
special reports, election of officers, and 
an address by Walter Prichard Eaton, 
well-known author and critic and prom- 
inent Unitarian layman, on “Living Up to 
Our Unitarian Heritage’. 

In the evening Rev. Henry G. Ives will 
be installed as minister of the Pittsfield 
Unitarian Church. 


Books by David Starr Jordan 


America’s Conquest of Europe.......... $ .85 
The Cali@mene Nation.:............... $1.10 
The Call of the Twentieth Century...... $1.10 
Collegetana@mene Man ../:)......,.......-- $1.10 
The Heredity of Richard Roe........... $75 
Phe Hives vestiens. oo. .k cc tiine a $1.10 
The Innumerable Company............. $ .60 
Tife’s Exenseasmis’ -.0. et. 21) tel. dete. $ .90 


The Religion of a Sensible American.... . $1.10 


The Story of a Good Woman........... $1.00 
The Strength of Being Clean............ $1.35 
UlrichiWentituttents< .. 2. 6.0542. $ .85 
Unseemiie ne 2 PIU et oy $1.35 
War argh tnemreed sc... 0. EE. $1.60 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street - 
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Boston, Mass. 


TWO NEW TRACTS 


Unitarian Hymns 
By Rev. CHARLES G. GIRELIUS 


A selection of passages from a few of the many hymns by Unitarians 
expressing the faith and emotion of a people who have pondered 


deeply upon life’s great problems. 


A. U. A. No. 321. 


Order by number, not by title. 


Liberal Religion and Southern Leadership 
By Rev. JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


The author points out that the early Southern statesmen were re- 
ligious liberals, and shows the close relationship between liberal 
religion and intellectual leadership. 


A. U. A. No. 322. 


Order by number, not by title. 


Published for free distribution 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street - 


Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES. 


Best man (seeking bridegroom after the 
ceremony): “Where’s Angus?’ Guest: 
“He’s at the back of the car trying on 
the old shoes.” 


“Thou mindest me of gentlefolk, 
Old gentlefolk are they: 

Thou sayest an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way.” 


Master: “If the National Gallery were 
on fire, which five pictures would you at- 
tempt to rescue?” Pupil: ‘The five nearest 
the door.’”’—Judge. 


First Boy (climbing over wall after 
retrieving cricketball) : “The ball hit Mr. 
James right on the head.” Second Boy: 
“What did he say?” First Boy: “Nothing 
—yet.’—Pwuneh. 


Patron: “I want a seat in the first 
row.” Box Office Attendant: “I haven’t 
a thing in the first row, but if you go 
out and get a fiddle I’ll give you a seat 
in the orchestra.” 

—Christian Science Monitor. 


“What’s happened to that nice lodger 
you had, Mrs. Brown?’ “Oh, I had to get 
rid of him. Do you know, he told me he 
was a bachelor of arts, and I found out 
by chance he has a wife and family in 
another city.”—Tit-Bits. 


The usual argument began: “I really 
don’t see’, observed Mother pathetically, 
‘why you should object so to rice pudding 
once or twice a week. Look at the Chinese 
—rice every day, morning, noon, and 
night.” “Yes”, retorted Daughter in tearful 
triumph, “and look at all their funny 
faces!” The argument concluded. 

—Manchester Guardian. 


The tourist was making his first trek 
through the African game country and 
had dropped in at dinner time at the 
camp of a famous hunter. An excellent 
steak was set before the tired traveler who 
smacked his lips over its goodness. “Is 
this a gnu steak?’ he asked his host of 
the verdant veldt. “No”, replied the 
mighty hunter, “but it’s just as good as 
gnu’’.— Life. 


A New York enthusiast has a good 
collection of etchings, one of them being 
of the leaning tower of Pisa, which hangs 
over his writing desk. For a long time he 
noticed that it persisted in hanging 
crooked, despite the fact that he straight- 
ened it every morning. At last he spoke 
to the maid, asking her if she was re- 
sponsible for its lopsided condition. ‘Why, 
yes”, she said. “I have to hang it crooked 
to make the tower hang straight.” 


A minister of the Gospel one Sabbath 
announced to his flock that he would have 
to leave them as he was called to another 
field. “Hlow much more salary do you ex- 
pect to get there than here?’ asked one 
of the deacons. “Three hundred dollars”, 
remarked the minister with some hesita- 
tion. “I don’t blame you for goin’”’, re- 
marked the deacon, who had been a 
worldly man in his time, “but you should 
be more exact in your language. That isn’t 
a ‘eall’, it’s a ‘raise’.” 
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Unitarian Service 


Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 

sixty-five years of age or over who have 

had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


President—James P. Parmenter 


Vice-presidents—Henry M. Williams 
Rev. Minot Simons, D.D. 


Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold 
Send contributions to the new 


Treasurer—lIsaac Sprague, Jr. 
P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U. A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration — 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. . 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
6 or more insertions, Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request. 


ORGANIST and CHOIR DIRECTOR of several 
years’ experience desires position. Address 
CHRISTIAN ReGisTrer, C-169. 


FOR SALE—Costumes, accurate in color and 
design, for use in church pageantry. Address 
Women’s Alliance, First Unitarian Church, 
San Jose, California, 


A COMPLETE LINE | 


BIBLES 


AT ALL PRICES 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


OcToBER 22 19; 


Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples § 
at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (163 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets 
Rey, Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morn 
service, 11 A.M. Communion service imm 
diately after morning service on the first Sw 
day of each month. All seats free at all ser 
ices. The church is open daily from 9 to 
All welcome. ; 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, R 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev, John Ca 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaste 
11 A.M. Morning Prayer with sermon by P 
dent J. Edgar Park, D.D., Wheaton Coll 
Week-day services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Org 
Recital by Raymond C. Robinson ; Tuesday—Fri- 
day inclusive, Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, Firs 
Church, Newton, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. R 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 9.30 
4.M., Church School; 11 a.mM., Morning service 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UN 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW _ YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr, 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 78rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN, N.Y.— 
Church of the Saviour, Pierrepont Street and - 
Monroe Place. (First Brooklyn stop at all 
downtown Subway trains, five minutes from 
Wall Street.) John Howland Lathrop, D.D., 
Edward Jay Manning, ministers. Morning sery- 
ice 11 a.M. Evening service 7.30 P.M, 
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L cDeateteteententenbetbebentetetentbeteteetetenete tate tate tetetete tetera te te teee tate hehehe hal 


Will anyone who would value an en- 

graving of DR.JOHN T. KIRKLAND, 

President Harvard College, 1810-28, 

framed, 17x 15 inches, write to Miss 
_C. W. Faucon, Milton, Mass? 


Ammen nee eee eee eee een nee n ee eeenee 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston = 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O, Fisk & Co. 


